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DRAVIDIAN AND MAGYAR / HUNGARIAN 


Clyde Ahmad Winters, 


Uthman dan Fodio Institute, 
Chicago. 


A linguistic relationship between Dravidian and Ural Altaic 
was suspected by many scholars such as Caldwell (1957), Scrader 
(1925), and von Hevesy to name a few scholars. But untill the research 
of Stephen A. Tyler (1968), this claim was disputed. 


Tyler (1968), using structural similarities in conjunction with 
systematic phonemic correspondences proved that a genetic relation- 
ship existed between Dravidian and Proto-Uralic. Earlier Bouda 
(1955), had noted a genetic relationship between Uralic and Dravidian, 


In the United States research into comparative and historical 
linguistics in relation to the Dravidian group has been almost totally 
neglected because few structualists in the U.S., are prepared to do 
etymological work in addition to the genetic relationship of 
languages. This has limited scholarship in America in this area, rather 
than study the Dravidian migrations into the Subcontinent and 
explain the intimate ethnological connection of Dravidian speakers 
with groups in India and elsewhere, there is very little attention in 
America being paid to linguistic work in this area. When research is 
undertaken in this area, most scholars believe that you have to 
compare proto-languages to determine a genetic relationship between 
languages this view is untenable, a genetic relationship between 
languages is proven by the number of cognates found between two or 
more languages that are compared. 


This means that except for the work done by Tyler (1968), 
research in the area of Dravidian extra-Indian relationships have been 
done by Indian scholars or non-English speaking linguists. In this 
paper we will compare the Magyar / Hungarian and Dravidian 
languages to examine the historical, and internal dynamics of the 


Uralian-Dravidian connection. 
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There is considerable archaeological and historical evidence 
which suggest that there was an ethnic relationship between the 
Proto-Uralic speakers and the Proto-Dravidians. K.H. Menges, 
believes that Dravidian along with Altaic and Uralian are members 
of the East Nostratic subdivision of the six Nostratic language 
families. 


The evidence indicates that some of the original Ugrians | 
Uralian speakers came from Middle Africa the homeland of the 
Proto-Dravidians (Winters, 1985). This is especially true of the 
Magyars of the Carpathian Basin in Central Europe. 


The Magyar people are believed to have originated in Africa 
(Barath, 1984). Tibor Barath (1973), has given a _ considerable 
amount of data which indicates that Kushites from Nubia, played an 
important role in the formation of the Magyar. The Proto- 
Dravidians before their spread into Asia, lived in the Libyan-Nubian 
region of Middle Africa. (Winters, 1985). 


The Proto-Magyar and Proto-Dravidians were part of the 
Proto-Saharan culture 5000 years ago (Winters, 1984 a). As early ar 
4000 BC many of these Proto-Saharan people had settled in Iran, 
China, Turkestan and the Carpathian Basin. 


The Proto-Saharans were round headed Méediterraneans 
(Desanges, 1981). Skeletons of this racial type have been found in the 
neolithic tombs of Hungary (Lahovary, 1963 : 3). 


The Proto-Saharan people occupied Middle Africa or the 
Sahara when it was fertile. Here they raised cattle and grew many 
crops including wheat, lentils, barley and millets. 


The Proto-Saharans practiced a matrilineal pattern of inheri- 
tance. Farming or agriculture was a female occupation. Thus the 
term ma was used to denote both the ‘mother’, and ‘area, land’, in 
the P roto—Saharan languages. This view is also supported by the 
Magyar term for woman asszony, which is a varient of eszen or aszan 
‘food, corn or to eat’. 


The Proto-Saharans used many names and symbols to represent 
their deities. Many Proto-Saharans offered prayers to Kan, e. g., 
Magyar Kan, Koényérdg, Manding Kani and Dravidian Ka-n. 


The Magyar and Dravidians were part of the ancient Maa 
or Fish Confederation of Saharan Africa. Members of the Mea 
Confederation include the Dravidians, Egyptians, Elamites, Magyar. 
Manding and Sumerians. In honor of the great ancestor Maa, 
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they worshipped a god _ called Amun, Amon or Amma. The 
Magyar called this god, according to Rev. Zoltan Szabo, Anya. 
(Winters, 1984a) 


The name of Maa is found in many of the ethnonames of the 
Proto-Saharans. For example, the Manding call themselves Ma-nde 
(the children of Ma), the Sumerians called themselves Mah-Gar-ri 
(exalted God’s children), and the Magyar of ancient times referred 
to themselves as Muh-ger-ri (mogeri), or Ma-ka-r (exalted children) 


The presence of Dravidians and Magyar speakers in the Proto- 
Sahara would explain the closeness between these two languages. 
Nayar (1977). observed that “‘today we would not speak in terms of 
Dravidian borrowings from Ural Altaic’’ these languages ‘‘were 
collaterals from a language family which existed in very remote times 
and is now unknown’’. A proto-Saharan hypothesis for the homeland 
of the Magyar would support Schrader’s (1925) view that the 
historical relationship between the Uralian and Dravidian languages 
can be attributed to their prehistoric proximity and close one-way or 
mutual influences. 


In ancient times the Proto-Saharans were called Kushites. 
According to ancient Indian literature the Kushites ruled the world 
for 7000 years. 


A cOmparison of culture terms from the Dravidian, Manding, 
Magyar and Sumerian languages can help us discOver aspects of 
Proto-Saharan civilization. The Proto-Saharans lived on hillocks or 
slopes near water. Beginning around the Amratian period (c. 4000- 
3500 BC) the Proto-Saharans used black-and-red ceramics. This ware 
has been found from the Sudan across Southwest Asia and the Sub- 
continent, all the way into China (Singh, 1982). 


A comparative study of the Proto-Saharan (PS) languages 
gives us a clear indication of their cultural traits, at the time of se- 
paration (Winters, 1985). The early contact between the Dravidian, 
Magyar and Sumerian languages led to great resemblances in the area 
of the cultural lexicon. The noun-categories of PS civilizing terms 
show the traditional pastoral-sedentary culture of the Proto-Saharans. 


The Proto-Saharans lived in cities PS *uru, ruled by chiefs 
PS *sar. The cities and towns were connected by a network of 
roads P§ *sila 


They had many domesticated animals including the dog and 
sheep *kari, which appears to be their mainstay domesticate. They 
grew crops which they cultivated using the hoe PS “pari. 
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The Proto-Saharans were great sailors. 
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to make long voyages in their boats PS *kalam. 


Fig. 1 Kinship Terms 
man child woman person 
Dravidian al mog manuci, asa uk 
Sumerian tin, mu, lu manus uku 
Manding tye, moko musa, musu moko 
Magyar Muki, el ‘person’ mag anyuci, asszony = muki‘man’ 
Mother Father 
Dravidian amma, aya appan, atta 
Sumerian amma pap, adda 
Manding ma pa 
Magyar mama, anya apa, pap, atya 
Fig. 2 Agricultural terms 
grain herb, fruit herb, grain, wheat 
Dravidian S caru midi, mitel 
Sumerian se, gabni 
Manding se Sar, sari 
Magyar szem, gabona model, minta 
cotton, thread rice land of cultivation 
Dravidian pani, panchi arisi,. uri kalan 
Sumerian ga (n) 
Manding fani, fan-de maro ga 
Magyar fon ‘spin’ fonal rizs ugar ‘fallow land’ 
Sow field, earth granery threshingfloor, pen 
Dravidian vit patti kulukkai kalam 
Sumerian kur 
Manding kulu-kulu 
Magyar vet fiid 6rélo-iriilo karam 
hoe fertilizer, manure tree, leaf 
Dravidian para, parai eru, eruvu kura 
Sumerian buru, bur ‘uproot’ 
Manding para, kope sara 
Magyar kapa szar, salak koro 


Ahmad Winters 


They used navigation 
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Fig. 3 Domesticated Animals 


Ahmad Winters 


dog mule, horse cattle, cow 
Dravidian ori pari, iyuli naku 
Sumerian ur, kudda paru gud 
Manding wuru bari, wolo gunga, kongo 
Magyar kutva paripa gulya 

goat sheep bull 
Dravidian meka kuri, korri naku 
Sumerian Zar, Sur 
Manding sara 
Magyar mekeg uru buka 
Fig. 4 Terms of civilizing elements 

arrow city house writing 
Dravidian kakam uru lon carru 
Sumerian kak ur, bar mu, u ru, sar 
Manding Kala furu lu, nu sewe 

1 I | 

Magyar kara ‘reed’ var, varos_ lugas, ro 

road boat chief high official 
Dravidian calai kalam Ca, cira gasa(n) 
Sumerian sila kalam Sar gana 
Manding _ sila kulu Sa gana 
Magyar szalag _ kalauz ‘navigator’ Szer Kan, kende ‘rules’ 


Fig. 5 Geographical terms 


Dravidian 
Sumerian 
Manding 
Magyar 


Dravidian 
Sumerian 
Manding 
Magyar 


mud mountain 
tur, sur Kunru 
titu kur 

putu kuru 
tito, sar korti 
deluge 

amaru 

maari 

mara ‘zone of pond’ 
arad ‘pond’ 


hole, cavity 


tulai 
dul, tul 
du, tyolo 
dug 

river 

aru 

ar 
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According to Fejer Albert, in the Arvisurack, a collection of 
old Magyar legends, the Magyar were part of the Uz people or 
Black Huns, who married the Agabas. The Agaba, according to the 
Arvisurak were the people of Atais (a sunken continent in the Pacific), 
who were organized by the chief shaman Arnot in 2070 BC into the 
Black Huns. The Arvisurak, said that Uz, was applied to the Magyars, 
the largest tribe of the Black Huns, which lived from Ordos south- 
ward in the Hangun River Vally in the second millennium BC 
(Winters, 1984). 


According to David MacRitchies (1985) the most ancient 
Uralic speakers were called czernii ugris or Black Ugris. The Ugris 
are often identified with the Scythians. They Spread into Europe 
like aflood. The Ugris were also called Hunni, in Greek Ounni and 
Chuni. ? 


The Ugrian speakers now living east of the Urals, formerly 
occupied Gaul and Spain. This is supported by the numerous Ugri 
loan words in Celtic, Latin and Greek. 


The name Hungarian is another form of the word Ugrian. 
The Hungarians were also called Sabartocospali ‘the Blacks’. 


Menges (1966), using linguistic data assumed an earlier habitat 
of the Dravidians in Iran and Turkistan. This view has now been 
supported by archaeological evidence. For example the early Proto- 
Saharans used a black-and-red ware which spread from Nubia to 
China. This ceramic style is found at Anau, Russian Turkistan 
(Winters, 1985b). Pottery from Yang Shao sites in eastern Honan, 
and Gansu China, agrees with the black-and-red ceramics from Anau 
(Anderson, 1935, Chang 1977). 


The base for the expansion of the!Proto-Magyar and Dravidians 
across Europe and Asia was Iran and Asia Minor. From bases in 
Asia Minor, the Magyar, can be identified as the Danubians and 
Beaker folks. They settled Europe before the rise of Indo-Europeans. 
The Proto-Magyar controlled the metal trade, and worked in bronze. 
They made their settlements along river sites. The Proto-Magyar or 
Beaker folk spread throughout Europe from the Hungarian Plains. 
This would explain the early spread of the Ugrian languages. 


The early Dravidians probably came to Central Asia in search 
of metals. The mobile lifestyle of the Proto-Dravidians, encouraged 
them to adopt cattle as their mainstay domesticate. Horses or asses 
may have been used to carry wagons or carts, or the goods of 
Dravidians as they moved overland establishing settlements near 
rivers and sources of metals. 
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The Dravidians made their way into Central Asia and China 
from Iran. The natural entry point into China was the path running 
from the Zagros to the Altaic and the Dzungarian gate. Other 
colonists sailed down the Tedjan river to settle Turkmenia. The 
Proto-Dravidians of Iran took the domesticated horse, spoked wheel> 
black-and-red ware, metallurgy, writing and the water buffalo to 
China (Fairservis, 1975). In the Altaic mountains the Proto- 
Dravidians may have met the tribes later to becoms PL 
speakers. 


The Dravidians early colonized the Indug 
Although the Dravidian speakers form a solid® 
languages in South India, the territorial domains off the Dravidia 
once extended into the Indus Valley and Iran. Thispevi 
by 1) the evidence of Dravidian loanwords in Sanskrit; 
presence of Dravidian speakers in North India. Mof 
decipherment of the Indus Valley script proves the Davie 4 
in the Indus Valley. (Winters, 1984 b, 1984 c) 


Gafurov (1980), discussed the possible influence of the Indus 
Valley culture on the interior of Central Asia. Since many Indus 
Valley dwellers were Dravidians they spoke an aspect of Dravidian 
(Winters, 1985 b). 


The Dravidians settled in Iran around 2800 BC’ (Winters, 
1985 b). From here the Dravidians spread into Central Asia, China 
and South and Southeast Asia. It was probably from Iran that 
bronze working radiated into Central and Southeast Asia (Winters, 
1985 b). 


The major dispersal of Dravidians was through the use of 
watercraft. This is one of the reasons why the Indus Valley civili- 
zation as well as Sumerian civilization were established near rivers. 


Dravidian colonists from Iran or Afghanistan probably sailed 
down the many rivers which dotted Asia several millennium ago. 
Turkmenia was probably a stronghold for the Dravidians before the 
invasion of the Turkic speakers into the area in the first millennium 
AD. Imported Indus seals have been found at Altyn-Depe, a large 
ceremonial complex in southern Turkmenia (Masson, 1981). 


Vessels sharing a similar style of shape’ and design are 
distributed between Soviet Uzbekistan and the Indus Valley. The 
Dravidians now living in South India, during the Harappan Civili- 
zation had colonies situated from the Indus Valley to the Oxus river. 


Sumerians obtained laps lazuli from the Badakhshan mines of 
‘northeastern Afghanistan. These mines were controlled by the 
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Dravidians of the Indus Valley. This is supported by the presence of 
Harappan sites near Ai Khanoum north of the junction of the 
Kokcha and Oxus rivers of northeastern Afghanistan’s Shortugai 
plain. Brentjes (1983), makes it clear that the Dravidians controlled 
the lazurite area of Badakhshan and the lazurite and copper route to 
Central Asia. 


This indicates a Dravidian presence in Central Asia. It also 
supports Menges (1966), theory that the Dravidians lived in both 
Iran and Turkistan. The presence of Dravidian speakers and Magyar 
in Iran and Central Asia would explain the many cognate placenames 
found in the Carpathian valley and South India. 


Place names are an important source of information relating 
to contact between linguistic groups due to the presistence of place 
names to replacement even after the inhabitants who named the place 
have long ceased to exist. This is especially true in regards to major 
geographical features such as: urban centres, mountains and rivers. 


| Lahovary (1963), has discussed the widespread use of ar among 
the hydronomic names from Europe to India, in relation to the 
Dravidian languages. In addition the Dravidian term mal or mala 
was a common root in the toponyms of the Near East. Two other 
popular Dravidian roots in place names of Central Asia are sand in 
relation to highland areas, and kara for rivers or towns near rivers. 


Vamos Toth Bator (1983), in a study of one hundred 
Dravidian-Japanese-Magyar places names found many cognates. He 
found that the Tamil-Magyar toponyms were identical with the 
Japanese ones on the average of 37 percent. Forty-two per cent of 
the Tamil-Magyar toponyms were found to be very close to the 
Japanese place-names. In addition 79 per cent of the place names in 
in §Vamos Toth’s (1983) study were closely related, while the 
remaining 21 per cent are also related, but not soclosely. Below 


you will find 31 toponyms that are identical in Southern India and 
Hungary. 


Place Names in South India and Carpathian Basin 


SOUTH INDIA CARPATHIAN BASIN 
Ada Ada 

Alanad Alamand 

Arani Arany 

Arikara Arikara 


Asu Aszu 
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Bodi Bédi 
Budur Budurlé 
Chita Csita 
Chittar Csitar 
Devara Déva 
Doda Doda 
Garampalli Garam,Pali 
Kambata ) Kam,Béata 
Kanavai Kana 
Karadur Karad 
Kari Kari 

Kaza Kaza 
Kokay Koka 
Kota Kota 
Kotan Kotan 
Kundi Kundi 
Maida Maida 
Mandikal Mandi 
Muzhi Mucsi 
Pakra Pakra 
Senna Szenna 
Shikar Sikar 
Sitarampet Szita,R4m,Pét 
Tura Tura 
Urakam Ura,Kam 
Vatta Vatta 


Grammatical Correspondence 


The basic constituents of the Dravidian and Magyar languages 
are Object Verb, they thus have  postpositions and. adjectival 
genetival and relative clause modifiers preceeding the noun. 


The Magyar and the Dravidian languages share many 
grammatical features. The Dravidian suffix of the past participle —tu, 
~-to agree with the Magyar past participle -t, —ott. 


Zoltan Szabo, has found hundreds of Dravidian-Magyar 
cognates. He has also found parallel Tamil-Magyar suffixing 
formative particles used to form derived nouns. Zoltan, has 
observed that the Dravidian personal pronouns in the first person 
singular -—an and ~en verbal endings agree with the Magyar first 
person singular transitive verbal endings -em and -am. He also noted 
that the Magyar dative case neke-m ‘to me’, corresponds to Telugu 
naku. 
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Affixes play an important role in the formation of Dravidian 
and Magyar terms. In Tamil the past tense is formed by d/t or du/tu, 
e.g., un ‘eat’, unten ‘Late’; or ké] ‘hear’, kerten ‘Iheard’. In 
Magyar -t, is used to form the past tense e. g., fe/-t. Andronov 
(1968), has observed that the past tense suffix -¢, is of compara- 
tively recent origin in both Magyar and Dravidian e. g., in Magyar 
kerten ‘{ asked’, kuldtem ‘I sent’. 


Magyar and Dravidian share negative affixes. In Magyar -ne 
is used to form the negative. This agrees with the Telugu past tense 
suffix -ina: Kottina, padina, kosina, etc. 


Lexical Correspondence 


The Magyar and Dravidian names for parts of the body show 
conSiderable correspondence. Below we have presented twenty five 
terms for parts of the body. 


An analysis of these terms indicates that 40 per cent of the 
cognates are identical. Around 45 percent are closely related and 
15 per cent are unrelated. This indicates a very close relationship 
between Dravidian and Magyar. This along with the forty-one 
culture terms denoting civilizing elements developed in prehistory 
suggest an early co-existence between the Dravidian and Magyar 
speakers. 


There are numerous examples of phonetic, morphological and 
lexical parallels between the Dravidian and Magyar languages. They 
share a system of five basic vowels and three fold distinction of lip 
rounded and unrounded. 


i u li uu 


a aa 
Names for the Body 


English Magyar Dravidian 
face kep, kéjog, kut kopli ‘mouth’ 
cheek pofa buggi 

eye igez kil, kan, akkai 
mouth kut. kucag tun, vaay, tuti 
lung fu, fujtato podn 

intestine, bowels kunkori karal, kutar 
hand kéz kai 

hair sz0ka cuncu, curival 


body, corps gveorek, kar uru, kolam 
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chin 

man 

nose 

face 
heart, mind 
head 

penis 

leg 

skin 

finger 
inteestin 
vulva 
breast 
throat 
foot, walk 
entrails 
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gog 
gi 

nyulik 
makog 
kalimpal 
kopak, kupa 
pocs, fasz 
lab 
kaparek 
ujj 

belek 
punci 
mell, kebel 
garat 
kullog 
belek 


Phonetic Correspondence 
In addition the Dravidians and Magyar share demonstrative 


bases. 

Remote 
Dravidian ae 
Magyar a, az, e 


Proximate 
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kattam, gadda 
kKintan 

muso, mugu 
mukam 

ul, karul 

kuku 

kumpi, pidy, bulla 
kal, tal 

kadavasa 

ukir ‘finger nail’ 
pe.gul, p-ir ‘belly’ 
pucci 

mul ei 

gantalu, karukttu 


kal, kaly 


potta 


intermediate 


u 
Oo 


There is also phonetic correspondence in vowels and consonants 


within the Dravidian and Magyar languages. 


There is full corres- 


pondence in relation to a, g, k, 1, m, p, r,s, t, and u. Other 
phonetic correspondence between Dravidian and Magyar include the 
assimilation of g tok, p to b, s toc, d tot, f to p,1 to r and 


n to m. 


The consonantal system of these languages is as follows: 


-t (-tt) 
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Examples of Phonetic correspondence include: 


a to 
Magyar | 
aya 
asszony 
apa 
ar 


belek 
belek 


pofa 
pocs 


szer 
szoka 
szalag 
Sar 


dug 


tu 
fasz 
fonal 
fiid 


808 
garat 


gyeorek 
gullga 


kalauz 
lugas 
szalag 


a 
English 
mother 
woman 
father 
river, flood 

to p 

intestin 
entrails 


to b 
cheek 
penis 

to Cc 
chief 
hair 
road ° 

herb, wheat, grain 


to t 
hole, cavity 
to p 
lung 
penis 
cotton 
field, path 
to g 
chin 
throat 
to b 
man 
cattle 


to l 


Ahmad Winters: 


Dravidian 
anya 
asa 


appan 
aru 


pegul 


potta 


buggi 
bulla 


Ca, Cira 
cuncu, curyval 
calai 

caru 


tulai 


podn 
pidy 
pani 
patti 


gadda 
gantalu 


kintan 
naku 


navigator, boat kalam 


house 
road 


lon 
calai 
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Magyar 


kalan 
kalam 
kolam 
belek 
kalimpal 


kunkori 
kaparék 
kullog 
kupa 


mén 
ma 
makog 
mell 


nyulik 
kapa 
paripa 
punci 
ro, ru 
var, varos 
koru 
sar 
tito 
Uji 
muki 


In 


English 

to r 
land of cultivation 
threshing floor, pen 
body, corps 
intestine, belly 
heart, mind 

to k 
intestin, bowel 
skin 
foot, walk 
head 

to m 
lord 
high 
face 
breast 

to m 
nose 

to p 
hoe 
horse 
vulva 

to r 
writing 
city 
mountain 

to S 
mud 

to t 
mud 

to u 
finger 
person 
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Dravidian 


ugar 
karam 
kar 
ptr 
Karu] 


koral 
kadavasa 
kal 

kuku 


mannan 
magas 
mukam 
mulei 


MuUuso 
para 
pari 


pucct 


carru 
uru 
kunru 


Sur 


tur 


ukir 
uk 


summary toponyms, comparative lexical evidence, 


grammatical correspondences plus archaeological evidence point to a 
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relationship between the Dravidian and Hungarian languages. These 
affinities and similarities between Magyar and Dravidian strongly 


suggest a genetic relationship between these two languages. This 
hypothesis appears extreme, given the great geographical distance 


between the speakers of these languages. Distances which make the 
borrowing of terms between the speakers of these languages are highly 
unlikely... But archaeology and archaeological linguistics support an 
ancient-connection between the Magyar and Dravidians whoes ances- 
tors more than likely originally lived in middle Africa 6000 years ago. 
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COMPLERS IN TAMIL SYNTAX 


R. Kothandaraman 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


ie Typology of Compler Placement 


Position of complement clause construction and complementizer 
is governed by placement constraints dictated by typological factors 
The placement of these entities in a complex sentence type is not 
unique in SVO and SOV languages. While in SOV languages the 
complement clause is left-located to matrix clause/predicate, the same 
is right-located, in SVO and VSO languages. Where the complement 
clause is left-located, the complementizer (hence-forth, compler) is in 
the right extreme occurring after the predicate constituent of the 
clause under reference. The situation is quite different in SVO 
janguages, where the compler is in the left extreme of the complement 
clause. Notice the following examples. 


Tamil (SOV) 

(1) [murukan- valliy-ai manant-a:n enru]ra:man  conn-a:n 
M V-obj married—he compl R said-he 
‘Raman said that Murugan married Valli’ 

Japanese (SOV) 


(2) John wa [Mary ga baka da to] omotta (Kuno, 1976:215) 
J M stupid is compl thought 
‘John thought that Mary was stupid’ 


English (SVO) 


(3) John said [that Mary was a scholar] 
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Jacaltec' (VSO) 


(4) xal naj [tato chuluj naj presidente] (Craig 1977:268) 
said cl/he compl will come cl / the president 
‘He said that the president is going to come’ 


The complers enru in Tamil, and to in Japanese are placed at the end 
of the complement clause since the latter is left-located to the matrix 
clause/predicate, and that in English and tato in Jacaltec are in the 
left extreme of the complement clause which is right-located. 


2. The Indo-Aryan Situation 


Of the two major linguistic families in India, namely 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan, the syntax of the latter is ambivalent in 
character presenting both SOV and SVO traits. While the basic 
word order in Indo-Aryan is SOV - Kashmiri being an exception with 
SVO word order - the complement system obtained therein is similar 
to the one noticed in SVO languages. What is significant in Indo- 
Aryan is that the complement system is quite at liberty to maintain a 
dual pattern reflecting SVO and SOV traits, although the former is 
more common than the later. Notice the following examples where 
(a) and (b) versions represent SVO and SOV patterns respectively. 


Sanskrit 

5 (a) valli avadat yat murugan a:gatah 
V said compl M came 

(b) murugan a:gatah iti va! li avadat 


M came compl V said 
‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 


Gujarathi 
6 (a) valli:-y-e: kahyt: ke murugan a:vyo: hato: 
V said compl M came 


(b) murugan a:vyo: hato: ‘ee valli :-y-e: kahyd: 
em 


M came compl V said 
‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 


'Jacaltec isa Mayan language spoken in the Highlands of Gautemale, A 
comprehensive description of this language is found in Craig (1977). 


?The complers tem and em in Gujarathi are reported to be dialectal variants. 
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Marathi 
7 (a) valli mhanaili: ki murugan a:la: 
Vv said compl M came 
ase: 
(b) murugan a:la: Pere valli: mhanaili: 
M came comp} V said 


‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 
Bengali® 
~8 (1) (a) eta khu:bi dukkhe:r kotha: je tomra kau ‘ 
eee pa:§ koro ni 
it % ¥ery sad thing compl you any 
pass do. not 


(b) tomra kau pa:S koro ni eta khu:bi dukkher 
1 ae kotha: 


you any pass do not compl very sad 


Lig tee thing 


‘It is very sad thing that none of you have passed’ 
(2) (a) ami: to mone kor-J-i je chele poR-b-e 
I pte mind-loc do-pr-agr compl boy/son study-fut-agr 


(b) ami: tochele poR-b-e ae more kor-@-i 


‘I personally think that the boy will surely study’ 
Oriya 
9 (a) balli kahila: je murugan gataka:li a:sithile 
V said compl M yesterday came 


(b) murugan gataka:li av-sithile boli balli kahila: 


M yesterday came compl V said 
‘Valli said that Murugan came yesterday’ 
Maithili 
10 a) valli: ba: jali: je: murugan a:e:l 
V said compl M came 
b) murugan a:e:l se valli: ba:jali: 
M came compl V said 


‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 


'The Bengali examples in 8 (1) and 8 (2) are from Jayanthi Chattopadhyay 
(1976:2), and Udaya Narayana Singh (1980 : 189) respectively. 
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Although the Indo-Aryan languages referred to above maintain 
a dual system in regard to the placement of complement syntax and 
compler, the situation obtained in Marathi, Saurashtra, Urdu, and 
Rajasthani Hindi* spoken in Tamilnadu, and Nepali is quite 
different. These languages despite their belonging to Indo-Aryan 
family are noticed to maintain Dravidian pattern as evidenced in the 
following examples. 


Marathi 
mani: 
(11) murugan a Ta mhanu:n 
M came compl 


‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 


Saurashtra° 
(12) murugan aves meni valli 
M came compl V 


‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 


Urdu 


(13) murugan arya: oo. valli bo:li: 
M came compli V said 


‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 
Rajasthani Hindi 
(14) murugan arya: karke: valli bo:li: 
compl 
‘Valli said that Murugan came’ 
Nepali (Turnbull 1982) 
15 (a) tinale a:pastama:n salla:h garye [uslati gha:t 
gara:u:n bhani] (p. 123) 
compl 
(b) tinale a:pastama:n[usla:i gha:t gara:u:n bhani] 


compl 
salla:h garye 


‘A negligible percentage of population in Madurai-city speaks Rajasthan 
Hindi as mother-tongue. 


5A sizeable percentage of population in Madurai city speaks Saurashtra 
as mother-tongue. 
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‘They took the counsel among themselves that they might 
(lit., ‘saying, let us’) put him to death’ 


16 (a) tyesle tinala:i haka:ryo [chup rahun/raha bhani] (p. 123) 
compl 
(b) tyesle tinala:i [chup rahun/raha bhani] haka:ryo 
compl 
‘He rebuked them that they should hold their peace’ 


17 (a) sodhyen [yo ko ho bhani] (p. 124) 
asked-I he who was’ compl 


(b) mainle [yo ko ho bhani] sodhyen 
‘I asked who it was?’ (lit., ‘that who is this ?’) 


The complement system in Nepali as obtained in (a) in (15)-(17) is 
right-located. However it does not reflect SVO syntax, since the 
compler bhani is in the right extreme of the complement clause, a 
pattern which is not admissible in Indo-Aryan complement syntax. 
The Nepali construction type illustrated in (a) is one of the possi- 
bilities in the SOV syntax obtained in Dravidian. For instance, the 
example in (1) i.e., /murukan vant-a:n enru] valli conn a:] can be 
recast as in (18) below, although such version has very little frequency 
in Tamil. 


(18) valli conn-a:! [murukan vant-a:n_ enru] 
The above example reflecting Nepali pattern can only be treated in 
Tamil as a Stylistic variant. 


The various complers figuring in SVO and SOV patterns 
available in Indo-Aryan are furnished below. 


SVO Complers 

(19) yar (Sanskrit); je (Bengali, Oriya, and Maithili); ke 
(Gujarathi); ki (Hindi); ki:/ki; (Marathi), ke (Urdu) 

SOV Complers 

(20) iti (Sanskrit); *bole/eta (Bengali); tele, tem/em, teva:/era: etc. 
(Gujarathi); asé (Konkani); karke: (Rajasthani Hindi); ha:, 


hi:, hé, asa:, asi; etc./*mhanu:n (Marathi); se (Maithili); * boli 
(Oriya); *meni (Saurashtra); ka(r)ke: / kako; (Urdu) 


Complers with asterik mark are basically Say verbals, and Urdu in 
(20) is a language spoken in Tamilnadu. The SOV complers in 
Rajasthani Hindi, and Urdu are basically Do verbals. Other complers 
referred to in (20) except Sanskrit if7, are generally identifiable as 
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third person pronouns. An interesting difference between the 
Dravidian complers to be referred to latter, and the Indo-Aryan SOV 
complers is that while the former are verbal in character, the latter 
are of nominal type with the rare exception of Sanskrit iti. It is 
pointed out in Lehmann (1978 : 4069) that the compler Adfi in classical 
Greek was originally a demonstrative pronoun. The English compler 
that, in this respect, is not different from Adti. This seems to 
suggest that one of the strategies to form complement syntax in 
Indo-European in general, and Indo-Aryan in particular is to bring 
in pressure on demonstrative pronouns to assume the compler status. 
In Indo-Aryan, this has led to the emergence of SOV sententia] 
pattern involving complement syntax, although the pattern is not 
rated top most. 


3. Compler Types in Dravidian 


The Indo-Aryan SVO compler, like that of English, is unique 
in form irrespective of whether the complement clause is adverbial or 
adjectival or casal in function. The Dravidian compler varies in 
form keeping with the grammatical function of the complement 
clause. Consequently, there are three types of complers in Dravidian 
which for the sake of referential convenience we designate as Adver- 
bial, Adjectival, and Casal Complers. Of these, casal complers are 
those which are capable of admitting case markers after them. While 
ena/enru in Tamil, aniin Telugu, endu in Kannada, and ennu in 
Malayalam are complers of adverbial type, the forms enra/enki 
(n)rajennum in Tamii, ane: in Telugu, emba/ennuva in Kannada, and 
enna in Malayalam are identifiable as adjectival complers. The 
casal complers in Dravidian are: enpatu (Tamil), ane:di | annadi (?) 
(Telugu), embudu (Kannada), and ennatu (Malayalam). No tense 
reference is attributable to the Dravidian complers despite their 
formal difference signalling the grammatical function of the comple- 
ment clause constructions with which they occur. It is quite 
interesting to note that while enrain Tamil, and enna in Malayalam 
are analogous to past adjectivals (cf: tinra, venra etc), the complers 
ane: in Telugu, and emba/ennuva in Kannada are products developed 
on the model of non-past adjectivals of the languages where they 
occur. It is significant that in Tamil, the adjectival compler enra is 
in free variation with enki (n) ra and ennum which are analogous to 
non-past adjectivals (cf: tinki(n)ra / tinnum). Again, while Tamil 
enpatu, Telugu ane:di, and Kannada embudu are analogous to non- 
past gerunds of those languages in which they occur, the Malayalam 
ennatu is analogous to past gerundial form of that language. All 
these show that the compler system in Dravidian is of non-lexical 
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type despite its being verbal in character, and there is no reason to 
trace it to a lexical source associated with Say meaning. Additional 
evidence to this effect will be presented later. 


The following construction types from Tamil are examples 
attesting the compler types under reference. 


Adverbial 

(21) [murukan valliy-ai manant-a:n enru] ra:man  conn-a:n 
M V-obj married-he compl R said-he 
‘Raman said that Murugan married Valli’ 

Adjectival 


(22) [murukan  val]liy-ai manant-a:n enra]_ ceyti 
compl news 
‘The news that Murugan married Valli’ 
Casal 


(23) [murukan _ vailly-ai manapp-a:n- enpatu] = uruti 
M V-ob} will marry-he compl certain 
‘That Murugan will marry Valli is certain’ 
While Indo-Aryan and English are lacking this three-way distinction 


in the complement system, Japanese comes nearer to Dravidian in 
this respect as evidenced in the following examples. 


Adverbial 
(24) yamada wa [Tanaka ga baka da to] omotte’ ite (Kuno 
iy. FE fool is compl thinking was 1976:23) 
‘Yamada thought that Tanaka was a fool’ 
Adjectival 
(25) [Titi ga sinda to you] sirase wa uso datta (Josephs, 1976: 
father died _—that news lie was 361) 
‘The news that my father died was erroneous’ 
Casal 
(26) Masaru wa [Hanako ga kyoosausyugisya de aru a -ol 
no 
M H communist is compl-obj 
wasurete ita (Josephs, 1976 : 320) 
forgot 


‘Masaru forgot that Manako is a communist’ 
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Notice that the Japanese complers to, to yuu, and koto/no figuring in 
the foregoing examples correspond to enru, enra and enpatu of Tami] 
respectively. Ina brief note on Japanese complers, Kuno (1978: 124) 
makes the following observation: ‘‘Subject and object complements 
are marked with the formal noun koto (lit., ‘thing’) ‘that, the fact 
that’, the nominalizer no ‘that’, or the postpositional particle to 
‘that’. The first two are followed by case marking particles, but to 
isnot. Roughly speaking, koto and no are used for factive comple- 
ments, and to for non-factive complements.’’ As for the compler 
to yuu, it is said “‘to be a single ‘syntactically frozen’ element that is 
distinct from sequences involving the predicate complementizer to and 
the verb yuu ‘say’ ’’ (Josephs, 1976 : 360 Foot Note 45). 


Although Japanese is an SOV language like those of Dravidian 
family, we are yet to come across more about the source of the 
compler system therein. There are attempts to establish that Japanese 
and Dravidian have a possibility of being treated as genetically 
related. See Susumu Ohno (1983). Dravidian complers are of verbal 
type. It is not known whether Japanese complers too are of similar 
type. A clue is however available in Kuno (1978 : 83) wherein it is 
stated that the factive compler no is also an “‘adjectival form of the 
copula’”’ elsewhere. Any hypothesis proposing genetic relation 
between Japanese and Dravidian should see to it that the compler 
system obtained in these geographically non-contiguous languages 
are explainable in identical terms with respect to their source. 


4, Replica Function 


It is argued in Kuiper (1974) that the type of sentential 
construction obtained in Sanskrit associated with left-located comple- 
ment syntax marked with the compler iti is a product resulting from 
Dravidian influence. Although the compler iti in Sanskrit has 
nothing to do with the semantics of Dravidian compler, the emergence 
of the complers bhani in Nepali, bole in Bengali, boli in Oriya, 
mhanu:n in Marathi, and meni in Saurashtra cannot be explained 
without any reference to the compler system obtained in Dravidian. 
All these complers are basically Say verbals in adverbial function. 
Notice the SVO complers in Indo-Aryan are neither verbals in charac- 
ter nor adverbial in function. The situation is totally different in 
Dravidian where not only the complers are of verbal type, but also 
one of the grammatical functions they assume in the complement 
syntax is adverbial. 


Complers in Dravidian are similar in form to verbals associated 
with Say meaning. It is generally taken for granted in Arden (1976 : 
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252), Jules Bloch (1954 : 117 & 118), Bh. Krishnamurthi (1969 : 322), 
Israel (1979 : 220), B. R. K. Reddi (1980 : 83), and Sivakumar (1981: 
431) that the Dravidian complers are Say Verbals in origin. Except 
taking into account the formal identity, the scholars under reference 
have no evidence of any other type in support of their claim that the 
Dravidian complers are Say Verbals in origin. We will come to this 
point later. It is interesting to note that Nepali, Bengali, Oriya, 
Marathi and Saurashtra have developed a syntax of Dravidian type 
incorporating the Say Verbal as compler. A similar phenomenon is 
noticed in Ho too, a language of Munda family in Indian sub- 
continent. Notice in Ho, the compler mente as evidenced in the 
example gapaing hujua mante menkedd ‘he said he would come 
tomorrow’ (lit., ‘I will come tomorrow, having said, he said) is a 
Say Verbal developed from the base men (L. Burrows, 1980 : 82). 


Use of a lexical verb i.e., Say Verb, as compler in Nepali, 
Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Saurashtra and Ho appears to be an 
innovation motivated under extraordinary circumstances connected 
with bilingualism. Such developments cannot take place under 
monolingual context. Notice, for instance, a sentence, of the follow- 
ing type is quite unacceptable in Tamil. 


(27) [*murukan  ne:rru’ vant ain colli] valli conn-a:] 
M yesterday came-he *that V said-she 


‘Valli said that Murugan came yesterday’ 


Although colli in (27) is a Say verbal, the construction as a whole 
goes unacceptable. This is due to the fact that a lexical verb in 
synchronic system cannot be non-lexical in one context suffering 
semantic bleach, and lexical in another context. If (27) with collias 
a compler is not acceptable, then what is identified as compler in 
Dravidian has no reason to be treated to have its origin in Say Verb- 
However, for the moment, in order to explain the incorporation of . 
Say Verbals as compler in certain Indo-Aryan languages, and Ho, we 
will assume that the Dravidian compler is a Say Verbal in origin. 


Bilingualism has a role to play in effecting changes in the 
linguistic system obtained in the source language. Yiddish ver is a 
case in point. In Yiddish, while ver is interrogative pronoun, vos is 
used as relative pronoun. However, due to the influence of English 
where interrogative pronouns are not different from relative pronouns 
inform, Yiddish has extended the relative pronoun function to the 
interrogative expression ver. Asaresult, the construction der ments 
vos iz do is rephrased as der ments ver iz do on the model of ‘the man 
who is here’. In Yiddish, this development is attributed to 
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bilingualism (Weinreich, 1953 : 30). Weinreich explains this 
development thus: “Through the identification of a specific B- 
morpheme with a specific A- morpheme, a change (extension, 
reduction) in the function of B- morpheme on the model of the 
grammar of language A’’. If Yiddish projects one type of develop- 
ment under the pressure of bilingualism, the same pressure leads to 
yet another development in certain Indo-Aryan languages and Ho in 
different sector. There is no evidence in Indo-Aryan to maintain 
that a Say Verbal is used as compler in SVO syntax. In Bengali, 
Oriya, Marathi, and Saurashtra, the Say Verbal is used as a compler 
only in complement syntax of SOV type. The use of Say Verbal asa 
compler in these languages is a replica function on the model of 
Dravidian where the compler is supposed to be Say Verbal in origin. 
The usage of a Say Verbal as a compler in Nepali, Bengali, Oriya, 
and Marathi not only indicates the existence of a strong and vast 
bilingual belt in the history of Indo-Aryan to the extent of drafting 
Dravidian traits into Indo-Aryan linguistic system, but also suggests 
that Dravidian settlement was widespread upto Nepal in the 
Himalayan shoulders through Bengal and Orissa in the eastern sector, 
and Maharashtra right above Karnataka in the western sector. 


Once a new compler on the Dravidian model is introduced in 
the recipient system, it is then possible for this system to inherit the 
characteristics of the form that is in compler status in the model 
system. The situation obtained in Bengali is worth considering here. 
In addition to assuming compler status, the Say verbal bole in Bengali 
performs certain other functions. A perplexed Udaya Narayana 
Singh (1980 : 188) restlessly observes : ““Bengali has a very innocent- 
looking verb bol- ‘to say, speak’ which in terms of morphology, 
behaves in the same way as any other consonant-ending verb of this 
type...would do. But to this date, it remains an unresolved problem 
as to why, how, and since when did it take up of other duties on its 
shoulder. It now acts as a complement marker/quotative, adverb of 
various types, a post-position, and a disjunct. In all these nonverbal 
uses it assumes aconjunctive shape bol-e...”’.. What appears to be a 
riddle to Singh is not at all a riddle if the whole problem is viewed 
in the Dravidian background coupled with bilingualism. The 
Dravidian complers enru (Tamil), ani (Telugu), endu (Kannada), and 
ennu (Malayalam) are all non-finite verbals in adverbial function. 
This is the same case with respect to bhani of Nepali, bole of Bengali, 
mhanu:n of Marathi, and meni of Saurashtra. Singh attributes 
adverbs of reason, and designative functions to bo/e in the following 
examples. 
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(28) chele poR-b-e bole ami . poR-l-am: (p. 193) 
- son/boy study-fut-agr Reason I study-past-agr 
3 ‘I studied so that (my) son would study’ 
(29) ama-ke didi bole . Dak-b-e 
I-obj elder sister quot call-fut-agr 
‘(You) will address me as didi’ 
The corresponding Tamil versions of these examples are furnished in 
(30) and (31) below. 


(30) makan  patipp-:n  enru® na:n _patitt-e:n 


son will study—he Reason I studied-I 
‘I studied so that (my) son would study’ 
(31) enn-ai akka: enru ni: alaipp—a:y 


I-obj elder sister quot you will call-you 
“You will call me as akka:’ 


Notice ‘the functions of bole in (28) and (29), and enru in (30) and 
(31) are quite similar.? This functional identity explains the 


®enfu in this example need to necessarily be of Reason clitic. It has how- 
ever the scope of teing interpreted as a Reason clitic in the following example. 


kanavan ti{tin-a:n enlu manaivi camaikka-V +i lai 
husband scolded—he Reason wife cook + not 
‘The wife did not cook as the husband sco!ded (her)’ 


"Besides Bengali, the Nepali situation too is quite revealing. The compler 
bhani is noticed to occur after infinitive in Nepali to refer to purposive sense: 
- Notice the following examples from Turner (1975 : 78). 


(1) pa:ni jhika:una bhani = a: yya: bhayo 
‘There was an order to take out the water’ 

(2) ma la:i ma:rna bhani jukti gare ko ho: 
‘He has made a plan to,kill me’ 


(3) ma ke:i kura:  so:dhna_bhani_ ase 
‘I have come to ask some things’ 
The Nepali examples are parallel to Tamil constructions of the following type. 
(4) ma:tavi pa:tuvatarku  enfu vant-a:! 
M for singing came-she 
‘Madhavi came for the purpose of singing’ 
The sentenee in (4) is not semantically different from the following. 
(5) ma:tavi pa:t-a —s- vant-a:! 
H sing-inf came-she 
‘Madhavi came to sing.’ 
Notice bhani in Nepali examples corresponds to enfu in (4). Assigning the 
gloss ‘saying’ to bhani, Turner observes the following: ‘Followed by bhani: 
the infinitive in -na is used commands or to express purpose. Hereit isa 
direct object to the verb bhani ‘saying’: and so is a kind of oratio obliquo”’- 
Since bhani in (1)-(3) is an instance of replica function due to the influence of 
Dravidian in the bilingual context, Turner’s observation that the infinitive 
occurring before bhani in the foregoing examples is a direct object of the latter 
is not sustainable. 
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Dravidian influence in Bengali, and Singh has therefore no reason to 
display anxiety over the issue he raised earlier. 


Reference has to be made to Havyaka Kannada at this stage in 
regard to the compler system obtained therein. A rather puzzling 
development is noticed in this language. The compler system in 
Havyaka Kannada is not etymologically related to the compler system 
obtained in Dravidian. The adverbial compler fHe:/i, and the adjec- 
tival compler he:Juva in this language correspond to enru and enra in 
Tamil, ani and ane: in Telugu, endu and emba in Kannada, and ennu 
and enna in Malayalam. The Havyaka complers develop from the 
Say verb he:Ju, whereas the complers in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada 
and Malayalam are traceable to the root en and its cognates. This 
suggests that the Havyaka complers have a history behind them. 


The speakers of Havyaka Kannada represent a small segment 
of Brahminical Aryans. As such they might be hypothesized to have 
used a Say verbal as compler in their original mother-tongue of Indo- 
Aryan stock under the pressure of bilingualism. Subsequent to their 
migration to Dravidian south, the Havyaka Brahmins seem to have 
acquired Kannada as their second mother tongue abandoning the 
original one, and in this process they should have adopted the 
Kannada version of Say verbal with the root he:/u in the complement 
system as a replica of what they are supposed to have used in their 
original mother-tongue. Although this explanation is purely conjec- 
tural, there is reason to believe that the use of Say verbal as compler 
in Havyaka Kannada has an extraordinary origin resisting to be 
treated as a cognate of the complers: in other Dravidian languages 
including Kannada of non-Havyaka communities. 


5. The Earliest Reference to Compler Verbals in Tamil 


The first reference to verbals in traditional grammer identified 
‘as compler in the complement syntax is noticed in Tolkappiyam, the 
earliest extant Tamil grammar. The traditional description of 
complers as obtained in Tolkappiyam includes ena, enru, and enpatu 
of which the first two are treated as free variants (Col. Nacc. 260 & 
261), and the last one is held as piriv-il acainilai® i.e., inseparable 
expletive’ (Col. Nacc. 282). Strictly speaking, the description of 


‘The interpretation of the phrase piriv-il acainilai is rather speculative in 
character. Naccina:rkkiniyar holds that piriv-il acainilai refers to an expletive 
which is inseperable from the lexical constituent after which it occurs (in 
predicate system). The phrase can also be considered to refer to an expletive 
which is-morphologically unanalyzable, 
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enpatu is restricted to main clause construction the predicate 
constituent of which is followed by this expression, and no reference 
to complement syntax marked with enpatu is found in Tolkappiyam. 
This however does not imply that the clause final enpatu referred to in 
Tolkappiyam is different from the compler enpatu referred to in 
Tolkappiyam is different from the compler enpatu. There are senten- 
tial constructions marked with clause final enpatu in middle Tamil, 
particularly in the language of commentators. Notice the following 
examples from Ce:navaraiyar. 


(32) ...ceyyu] inpam no:kki-k kukaram 
verse elegance considering Ku-suffix 
mun vaitt-a:r enpatu. (Tol. Col. 108. Comm) 
first placed -he 


‘(He) placed first the Ku-suffix considering the poetic 
elegance’. 


(33) uraiya:ciriyar pirar matam unartt-iya 


commentator others view empasize- inf 
ku:rin-a:r enpatu (Tol. Col. 17. Comm) 
said—he 


‘The commentator expressed (it) to emphasize others’ viewpoint» 


(34) ...avar-kku atu  karuttu) anru_ enpatu (Tol. Col. 17 & 50 
he-dat it view not — Comm.) 
‘It is not his view’ (lit., ‘To him, it is not the view’) 


The description of enpatu noticed in Tolkappiyam seems to consider 
sentences of the type illustrated in (32)-(34). Naccina:rkkiniyar, one 
of the commentators of Tolkappiyam observes that enpatu figuring 
in the examples of foregoing type is not only sementically insignifi 
cant, but also has nothing to do with Say meaning. The term piriv-i] 
acainilai used to refer to enpatu seems to suggest that there was a 
stage in the history of Tamil syntax when the predicate system was 
associated with enpatu which in due course suffered deletion before 
sentential boundary and survived in the complement syntax of casal 
type. | 

As for the complers ena and enru, Tolkappiyam provides a 
two-fold description placement and function. Both ena and enru 
being free variants are stated to occur after noun, verb, and 
expressions of implicative (i. e.. kurippu) sound-symbolism (i. e.. 
icai), and qualitative (i. e., panpu) types. Notice the following 
examples from Naccina:rkkiniyar (Tol. Col. Nacc. 266 & 261. Comm) 
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After Nominal Expressions 
(35) (a) alukka:ru — ena oru —— parvi 
jealousy a sinner 
‘A sinner who is (the personification of) jealousy’ 
(b) pa:riy- enru oruvan-um ul-an 
P one (masc)-too _is-he 
‘There is also a person by name Pari’ 
After verbal expressions 
(36) (a) ka:r varum ena-k karuti nont-a:1 
rain will come thinking pained-she 
‘(She) was at pain thinking that rains will come’ 
(b) narai varum enru enni 
grey (hair) will come thinking 
‘Thinking that grey (hair) will come’ 
After kurippu expressions 
(37) (a) tunn-ena-t tutitt-atu manam 
throbbed-it mind 
‘The mind throbbed of shock‘ 
(b) vinn-enru vinaitt-atu 
pained-it 
“It pained accutely’ 
After icai expression 
(38) (a) oll-ena olitt-atu 
sounded-it 
‘It sounded with ol’ 
(b) oll-enru olikkum oli punal (drar-ku) 
will sound mass of water (?) 
‘The mass of water which sounds ol’ 
After panpu expressions 
(39) (a) vell-ena vilartt-atu 
became pale-it 
‘It became very much pale’ 
(b) pace- enru pacatt-atu 
became green-it 
‘It became strikingly greenish’ 
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The items after which ena and enru occur in (37)-(39) are lexically 
defective, and they can never occur independently except before ena/ 
enru. The complers ena and enru in (35)-(39) are adverbial in 
function. It is thus clear that Tolkappiyam is the first work in Tamil 
to study the complement system of adverbial type taking the surface 
syntax into consideration. 


Incidentally, Tolkappiyam is the earliest work in Tamil 
referring to the grammaticalization of enaand enru. These forms 
are identified in Tolkappiyam as coordinating clitics too.. As coordi- 
nators, ena and enru are equivalent to and of English. Notice the 
example from Naccina:rkkiniyar. 


ena L e ena _. {ena : ena | 
(40) nilan- enru| *See7 enru {“¥~ | enru valiy- enru| 
earth - and  water- and fire- and, wind- and 


‘earth, water, fire, and wind’ 


Apart from ena and enru, Tolkappiyam (Col. Nacc. 291) refers to 
two other forms namely ena: and enra:. These forms. do not occur 
in complement syntax. They are treated as coordinative markers 
freely varying with ena and enru in constructions of the type illus- 
trated in (40). Asfor ena and enru as coordinative markers, it is 
understood from Tolkappiyam that they need not necessarily occur 
after every constituent under coordination, and it is sufficient to have 
them in the last conjunct. This must be the reason why Tolkappiyam 
treats (40) as an expanded version of the construction of the follow- 
ing type where ena/ enru occurs only once as a_ phrase-final 
coordinator. 


ena 


(41) nilan ni:r ti: vali- enru 


By deriving (40) from (41), Tolkappiyam seems to imply backward 
copying of ena/enru as illustrated below where X, Y, and Z are 
constituents, and C is coordinator. 

X+ Y _ 
(42) TTY + 2— Cy ies 2a ae 
We do not intend to go into the merits and demerits of deriving (40) 
from (41). What is significant is that ena and enru are not only 
treated as adverbial complers, but also identified as coordinative 
clitics in Tolkappiyam. 


6. The Genesis of complers 


As already referred to in Section 4, it is a popular belief 
among Dravidian linguists that the complers in Dravidian are Say 
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Verbals in origin. As if to universalize this belief, Lord is reported 
to have observed that “‘the verb for ‘Say’ in many languages becomes 
semantically bleached, and is eventually re-analyzed as a ‘that’ 
complementizer which can be generalized to introduce even, purpose, 
reason, conditional, and relative clauses’? (Donna Jo Napoli, 1981 : 
880). Lord’s reported observation is untenable on semantic grounds 
since a construction of the type illustrated in (27), which is repeated 
in (43) below is unacceptable in a cvnchronic system. 


(43) [*murukan ne:rru vant-a:n colli} val'i conn-a:! 


The fact that (43) is unacceptable testifies that a construction of the 
following type can never be visualized in a diachronic syntax. 


(44) [*murukan nerru  vant-a:n  enru] enr-a:] — vaiii 
‘Valli said that Murugan came yesterday’ 


Since (44) is an unacceptable construction, the question of a Say 
Verbal suffering semantic bleach does not arise. This implies that 
complers in Dravidian are traceable to a different source. Languages 
where a specific Say Verbal is used as compler are to be cxamined 
carefully under what circumstances they acquired such a phenomenon. 
If one ventures to defend Lord’s thesis, and argues that the Dravidian 
-complers are products resulting from the semantic bleach of Say 
Verbal, the consequences will then be far reaching to the extent of 
identifying the alternants of the complers as Say Verbals in origin. 
Consider, for instance, the following examples. 


(45) (a) amaiccar vant-a:r + enra ~ ceyti 
minister came-he + compl news 


(b) amaiccar ‘vant +a ceyti 
~ came + adj : 
‘The news that the minister came” 


(46) (a) amaiccar anke: irunt-a:‘r -+ enpatu uruti 
minister there was-he + compl certain 


(b) amaiccar anke: irunt + atu’ uruti 
was -+ comp!) 
‘That the minister was there is certain’ 


In (45), enrain(a), and -a of vaht-+a in (b) are in complementary 
distribution. Same is the case with respect to the complers enpatu in 
46 (a), and atu of irunt+atu in 46(b). If the complers enra in 45 (a), 
and enpatu in 46 (a) are treated as Say Verbals in origin, there arises 
then a situation to treat their complementary variants in (b) as 
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bleached versions of Say Verbals. One cannot trace the complementary 
variants under reference to multiple sources which have nothing in 
common on the semantic front. 


Consider another set of examples. 
(47) (a) murukan vara—v+illai—y+enil valli pa:tuv—a:] 
M come-+ not-+cond V will sing-she 
(b) murukan var-+a:-+vitil valli pa:tuv-a:! 
come+not+eond 
‘If Murugan will not come, Valli will sing’ 
The form enil in 47 (a) is a conditional counterpart of the complers 
enru, enraand enpatuin Tamil. If en of enil in 47 (a) is identified 
as a Say Verb in origin, then vitu of vifil too in 47 (b) will suffer the 
fate of being treated as a Say Verb in origin. However such ruling 
is not maintainable. 
Consider a third situation obtained in Telugu and Tamil. 


(48) (a) nuvvu kamala:-ni pa:d-—am-+ani_ cappiti-vi (Telugu) 


you K-obj sing +compl said you 
(b) ni: kamala:-v+ai-p pa:tum-+ { eu conn-a:y (Tamil) 
you K-obj sing -+ compl said-you 


“You asked Kamala to sing’ 


Notice the forms pati and a:ru in 48 (b) are the Tamil counterparts 
of the Telugu compler ani in 48 (a). If ani is traced a lexical! source 
associated with Say meaning, then a similar source with the same 
meaning shall be contemplated to pati and a:ru too. This is however 
not possible. Since Telugu and Tamil are genetically related 
languages, the origin of their compler system has no reason to be 
heterogenous in character. We therefore reject any idea or hypo- 
thesis relating the Dravidian complers in general, and complers in 
Tamil in parricular to Say Verb. 


The following examples from Telugu and Tamil are worth 
considering to determine the source of the Dravidian complers. 
(49) (a) va:ndu akkada le:d+anta (Telugu) 
he there not-+ — 
(b) avan anke: illaiy-+a:m (Tamil) 
he there ROCs" ar 
‘He is/was not there — reports / reported some’ 
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The example in 49 (a) is an instance of adverbial complement in the 
following example. 


(S50) va:ndu akkada le:d+anta nuvvu ceppiti-vi 
he there not-+compl you said-you 
“You said that he was not there’ 


The form anta in (50) being dialectal variant of the compler ani in 
Telugu,? is said to be acontraction of anuta. In (49), the forms 
antaand a:mare in complementary distribution occurring in Telugu 
and Tamil respectively. The form a:m in Tamil is an instance of 
copula verbal. This lends support to treat the Telugu counterpart 
anta in 49 (a) as a copula verbal. Since the compler anta in (50) is 
not different from the reportive anta in 49 (a), the compler system in 
Telugu is traceable to a non-lexical source associated with the mean- 
ing of the copula verbal. When 49 (b) is incorporated in a matrix 
syntax, the copula a:m is replaced by enru as evidenced in the follow- 
ing example. 


(51) avan anke: illaiy-+enru ni: conn-a:y 
he there not + compl you _ said-you 


“You said that he was not there’ 


Notide, a:m in 49 (a), and enru in (51) are in complementary 
distribution. This testifies that the compler system in Tamil is 
traceable to a non-lexical source as noticed in Telugu. 


We shall now consider additional evidence in support of 
tracing the compler system obtained in Tamil to a non-lexical source 
marked with copula meaning. 


There are NPs in Tamil with en in adjectival function. Eg: 
tann+en katir (Nanneri 18) ‘the rays which are cool’. The root 
adjectival ez in this example can be optionally replaced by enra, a 
form which is treated as compler elsewhere. Nhe NP under reference 
is not semantically different from tannit+a:kiya katir. We have now 
a situation where an/enra and a:kiya are in complementary distribu- 
tion. The form a-kiya heing non-lexical in charactor is an instance 
of copula verbal. This makes it obligatory to treat en/enra asa 
member of copula family. 


Consider now the following examples. 


®The Telugu examples in 49 (a) and (50) are from the present writer’s 
dialect. 
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(52) (a) amaiccar vant-a:r-+enra ceyti 

(b) amaiccar vant-a:r enpat+aakiya ceyti 

(c) amaiccar vantt+a ceyti 

(d) amaiccar vant-at+a:kiya ceyti 

‘The news that the minister came’ 

Notice enra in 52 (a), a:kiya in 52 (b) and (d), and a of vant+a in 
52 (c) are in complementary distribution. The verbal a:kiya in this 
case too is of non-lexical type. Since enra both in the earlier 
discussion connected with tann+en katir, and in (52) is in comple- 
mentary distribution with the copula verbal a:kiya, its copula status 
is very well established. A similar status is incidentally available to 
suffixal adjective in 52 (c) since it is also a complementary variant of 
a:kiya. : 

Examples of the following types constitute second type of 
evidence treating the complers as members of copula family. 


(53) u:liyar-ka] na:lai—mutal ve:lai-kku 
worker-pl tomorrow-from  work-dat 
} a:y-k 


Lepru ke:ttukkolla-ap patuki (n)r-a:rka] 


vara-ve:ntum + 


come-must compl are requested — they 


‘Workers are requested to attend the work from tomorrow 
onwards’ 


(54)  u:liyar-ka] na:lai-mutal ve:lai-kku 
ary 
enru 
come-must not compl 


“Workers are requested not to attend the work from tomorrow 
onwards’ 


* 
vara—ve:nta:m i ke:ttukkollappatukinr—a:rka] 


Notice the adverbial compler enru is in free variation with a:y in 
(53), and in complementary distribution with the same in (54) 
Since a:y is an instance of copula adverb, and enru is both in free 
variation and complementation with the former, the complers in 
Tamil are entitled to be treated as members of copula family. 


That the complers in Tamil are basically copula verbals is 
further confirmed by the examples of the following types. 


(55) muruka varuv—a:n te valli pa:tuv-a:! 
M will come-he. cond V will sing-she 


‘Valli will sing if Murugan will come’ 
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: : a:yinum an, 
(56) na:n  aval-ai alaitt-e:n. Bis } aval vara-v +illai 
I she-obj invited-I however she come+ not 


‘I invited her. However she did not come’ 


(57) murukan = vara-v-+illai. eee valli pasta-y Filta. | 
F » ~& : 
M come + not therefore V $1 


“Murugan did not come. Therefore Valli did i 


The forms a:yin in (55), azyinum in (56), and 
copula verbals in different grammatical functions.” 
enil, eninum, and enave: in (55)-(57) are in free variati 1 
a:yinum, and a:kave: respectively, the base en from whictmthe. 
set has emerged is entitled to be treated as root copula. Since the 
complers enru, enra, and enpatu in Tamil develop from the same 
base i.e., en, from which enil, eninum, and enave: are obtained, the 
former are obliged to be treated as copula verbals. Notice Say verbal 
and copula verbal have nothing in common. On the other hand, 
complers and copula verbals maintain a predictable distribution in 
Tamil syntax. Such distribution testifies that the compler system in 
Tamil is traceable to a non-lexical source, and identifiable as copula 
verbals. 


Sea 


7. A Constraint 


The main reason why the Dravidian compler is confused with 
Say Verbal is that there is a lexical verb in Dravidian which is iden- 
tical in form with the non-lexical verb which. gives rise to compler 
system. Thus in Tamil, the root verb en is both lexical and non- 
lexical. As a lexical verb, it means ‘Say’ in one context, and ‘Ask/ 
Enquire’ in another context, and the non-lexical en is copula in 
character. The lexical en is a complementary variant of col ‘to say’, 
and ke:]/vinavu ‘to ask, enquire’. Notice the following examples. 


(58) (a) murukan ne:rru vant-a:n enr-al valli 
M yesterday came-he said-she V 
(b) murukan ne:rru’ vant-a:n- enru conn-a:] valli 
compl said-she 
‘Valli said that Murugan came yesterday’ 
(59) (a) murukan  ne:rru  vant-a:n+a: = enr-a:]__—svvaaiii 
M yesterday came-he+Q asked-she V 
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(b) murukan ne:rru vant-a:n+a: enru ke:tt-a:] valli 
compl asked-she 
‘Valli asked whether Murugan came yesterday?’ 


While the adverbial compler enru is unmarked before the lexical 
verbal enr-a:] in 58 (a), and 59 (a), the same is retained in 58 (b), 
and 59 (b) before the complementary variants of the lexical en-. 


The presence and absence of the compler enru in the contexts 
under reference are obligatory in Tamil. Although the copula status of 
non-lexical en is not recognized by Arden, he has noted this constraint. 
He (1976 : 256) observes : “‘enru is not used before any other part of 
the verb en. We must not say ‘va: enru enra:n, but ‘va: enru 
conna:n’. A similar observation is found in Larkin (1972 : 40) too 
wherein it is noted that the “‘Lexical en... is the only full verb which 
needs no complementizer.”” However Larkin’s contention that the 
“‘lexical en... contains the complementizing function within itself”’ is 
not maintainable. As we indicated earlier, the absence of the 
compler enru before the lexical en- is governed by distributional 
constraint. We will come to this point again after a while. 


As for the semantics of the lexical verb en, it is assignable Say 
meaning when the complement clause is of affirmative type, and Ask 
meaning when the same is of interrogative type. There are instances 
in early Tamil, where the lexical en has the scope of being identified 
as a become verb'too. Notice the following examples where the 
constructions in (b) are semantically identical with those in (a). 


(60) (a) ...pull+ennum natpu (Kural 790) 
charmless + will become friendship 
(b) pull+enru a:kum natpu 
compl will become 
‘Friendship will become charmless’ 
(61) (a) va:] arru-p purk+enr-a kan (Kura] 1261) 
brightness without charmless-++became-they eye 
(b) va:l arru-—p purk+enru a:yin-a kanka] 
compl became-they eyes 
‘Having lost the brightness, the eyes became charmless’ 
Notice the lexical verbals ennum and enra in the foregoing examples 
in (a) are in complementary distribution with a:kum and a:yina respec- 


tively figuring in (b). It is thus clear that where en verbal is of 
lexical type, the adverbial compler enru is dispensed with in the 
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complement clause, and the same is retained when the lexical en is 
replaced by its complementary variant namely col ‘to say’, ke: 
‘to ask’, and a:ku ‘to become’. We shall refer to this phenomenon 
as en- constraint. 

It is interesting to note that this en- constraint is nullified in 
Telugu, and Kannada. Notice the following examples. 


(62) ja:n vacce:du (ani) anin-di me:ri (Telugu) 
J came he compl _ said-she M 
‘Mary said that John came’ 


(63) ja;n band-anu endu  and-lu- me:ri (Dharwar Kanaada) 
J came-he compl said-she M 
‘Mary said that John came’ 


The matrix verbals anindi in (62), and andlu in (63) correspond to 
the lexical verbal enra:] in Tamil. The bases of all these verbals are 
etymologically related. While the adverbial compler enru is not 
possible before lexical en in Tamil, the corresponding complers ani 
and endu are retained even before anindi and andlu in Telugu and 
Kannada.‘® Larkin’s observation that the “‘lexical en... contains the 
complementizing function within itself’’ has thus no universal validity 
within the Dravidian family. 


With respect to lexical en, in addition to distributional 
restriction in relation to its complementary variants, it is governed 
by a placement constraint too in Tamil. No such constraint is 
noticed in Telugu and Kannada. Consider first the examples from 
Telugu and Kannada. 

(64) (a) [ja:n vacce:du ani] anindi me:ri 

(b) [ja:n vacce:du ani] me:ri anindi 

‘Mary said that John came’ 


(65) (a) [ja:n bandanu endu] andlu me:ri 
(b) [ja:n bandanu endu] me:ri andlu 
‘Mary said that John came’ 


Notice that the matrix predicate in (64) and (65) either precedes or 
follows the matrix subject. Such flexibility is not possible in Tami , 
Consider the following. 


1°%In Telugu, the construction in (62) is said to be less elegant, although the 
same is grammatically acceptable. Such construction is however not possible 
in the dialect of the present writer probably due to Tamil influence. 
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(66) (a) [ja:n vant-a:n] enr-a‘] meri 
J came-he said-she M 
(b) [jain vant-a:n] *me:ri enr-a:! 
‘Mary said that John came’ 


The unacceptability of *me:ri enra:] in 66 (b) must be due to the fact 
that the obligatory deletion of the compler enru requires the comple- 
ment clause to maintain proximacy with the lexical en. In *me:ri 
enra:], the lexical en- moves away from the complement clause 
violating the proximacy principle. Consequently, 66:(b) is rejected. 
This is confirmed by two facts. One: the. complement clause in 66 
(b) is quite insensitive as for the placement of the matrix subject 
me:ri is concerned. As such, the sentence in (67) below is gramma- 
tically acceptable even when the matrix-subject me-ri is moved back 
and placed ‘before the complement clause. 


(67) me:ri [jan vant-a:n] enr-a:l 


The proximacy of the lexical en to the complement clause is. 
kept intact in (67). Two: where there.is no compler deletion. the 
subject-predicate ordering’ in the matrix syntax is not rigid:as eviden 
ced ‘in'(68). below: 

= (me:ri - connéa:l) +. 

(68) jain vant-a:n enftU | conn-a:] me:ri 
‘Mary said that John.came’ _ 


It is thus "clear that the compler deletion imposes a restriction in 
Tamil on the matrix clause leading to the placement of the lexical en 
immediately after the complement clause. This restriction, in a 
sense, compensates the loss of the compler.enru in 66 (a) and (67). 
The proximacy principle is not observed in Telugu and Kannada since, 
as evidenced in (64) and (65), the adverbial compler is not deleted 
therein. 


8. Formal Representation of Complers 


The crucial difference between lexical and non-lexical verbals 
is that while the former are morphologically analyzable, the latter are 
not susceptible to such analysis. Consider, for instance, the verbals 
enra and a:kiya. These verbals are both lexical and non-lexical. As 
lexical verbals, they are analyzable into en-t-a and a:ku-iy-a respec- 
tively where the second segment in these constructions are temporally 
significant referring to ‘past’. In the examples amaiccar vant-a;:' 
enra ceyti, and amaiccar vant-at+a:kiya ceyti, the adjectivals enra 
and a:kiya are of non-lexical type lacking tense:significance.. As such: 
they are not morphologically‘decomposable. This is 'the: reason why 
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the adjectival compler enra is. in free variation with enki(n)ra and 
ennum. If enra is of lexical type, such free variation is blocked. 
This implies. that complers represent a type of phonological entities 
lacking morphology. Since complers are not morphologically analy- 
zable, they have no other alternative: except being,treated,as non- 
lexical root alternants. Consequently; the non-lexical. adjectivals, . 
enra and a:kiya are identifiable as the alternants of the non-lexical 
root verbs en and a-:ku respectively. The formal representation of 
the complers is governed by specific syntactic contexts. For 
instance, notice the following alternation rule realizing the adjectival 
complers in Tamil. : 

enra 
(69) X+en> Xi+ | enki(a)e | | — NP; 

ennum 


where X is either a sentence or a NP. 


The fact that the.complers:;are treated .as the alternants of 
non-lexical root makes it obligatory to identify a grammatical func- 
tion to the root itself. It. is interesting to. note that in the post-Sangam 
epic works namely Cilappatika:ram, Manime:kalai, Ci:vakacinta:mani, 
and Perunkatai, the non-lexical en occurs after predicate. constituents. 
Notice the following examples from Cilappatika:ram. 


(70) nakaram ka:val nani cirant-atu-v + en (4.84) 
city guarding inten was excellent-it+ cop 
‘The guarding of the city was quite excellent’ 


(71) ya:ntu  cila_ kalint-ana kannaki-tanakk+en (2.89&90) 
year few  elapsed-they K-dat-+-cop | 
“A few years elapsed for Kannagi’ 
(72). vantu to:nrin—a! matura:patiy + en (22.157) 
having. come appeared-she M-+cop | 
‘Madurapathi, having come, appeared’ 
Sentences in (71) and (72) are actually the rephrased versions of ‘the 
following.4 - 
(73) kannaki-tanakku —ya:ntu cila kalint-ana+en 
(74) matura:pati vantu to:nrin-al+en 


The non-lexical en in the foregoing examples is predicative in function, 
In middle Tamil prose, en is noticed to have been replaced by enpatu 
before sentential boundary as evidenced in the examples illustrated in 
(32)-(34), of which (34) is reproduced below for easy reference. 
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(75) ...avar+kku atu karuttu anru enpatu§ (Tol. Col. Ce:na:; 
17 & 50. comm) 


‘It is not his view’ (lit., ‘To him, it is not the view’) 


Also there are constructions marked with enrava:ru and 
enrapati before sentential boundary in the place of en/enpatu. Such 
constructions are generally attested in the language of commentators. 
Notice the following examples. 


(76) ...ek-ka:latt-um a:ra:yap-patum —_— perumaiy-ai 
for ever being studied virtue—obj 
utaiy—ai enrava:ru (Pari. 3. PVS. comm) 
“You have the virtue of being studied for ever’ 


(77) pitavu... konrai malar po:nru ... malar-um 


is K flower like blossom-will 
enrava:ru (Akam. 34 PVS. comm) 
cop 


‘Pidavu will blossom like Konrai flower’ 


(78) avan var-a:-tu. amaital-e: nanru enrapatiy-a:m (Kuru, 
ao 177 comm) 
he come-not-adv being emph good cop 
‘It is good of his not coming’ 


(79) arint-a:l innanam ava:vuv- acy all—ai 


know-cond like this will desire-you not-you 
enrapatiy-a:m (Kuru, 120. comm) 
cop 


‘If you know (it) you will not desire like this’ 


The foregoing examples reveal that before sentential boundary the 
non-lexical root en is in free variation with enpatu, enrava:ru and 
enrapati. This makes it possible to formulate an optional phonolo- 
gical alternation rule of the following type. 


enpatu 
(80) X ten >X + | engavaeu /— oO, 

enrapati 
where X is a predicate constituent of lexical type, and O is 
sentential boundary. Since the non-lexical en and its free alternants 
noticed in the outputs in (80) occur before the sentential boundary 
in the examples furnished above, they are all entitled to be treated 
as finite/predicate counterparts of the complers in adverbial and 
adjectival function. 
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If complers and their predicate counterparts are lacking 
morphology, why should then they maintain forms just like the root 
verbs Of lexical type do? Although complers are non-lexical in 
character, they are basically verbals. As such, they are obliged to 
perform grammatical functions on the lines the lexical verbs do. To 
achieve this, the non-lexical verb root assumes such forms on the 
model of lexical verbs to signal the adverbial, adjectival, and 
predicate functions. This implies that the formal representations of 
non-lexical verb such as enru, enra, enpatu etc., are governed by the 
inflected versions of lexical verbs. Every inflectional innovation that 
takes place in the lexical verb has a possibility of getting reflected in 
the non-lexical verb too. Thus if the lexical verb achieves an inflected 
form of ceytu type, the non-lexical en too closely follows the develop- 
ment achieving the compler form enru. This is an automatic 
development disregarding morphology. This development. is necessi- 
tated to meet the functional requirement. It is thus clear that there 
is a correlation between the formal representations of lexical and non- 
lexical verbals, although morphology is recognized in the former, and 
disregarded in the latter. 


Not always this correlation is of one-to-one correspondence 
type. There are holes in the formal representations both in the 
lexical and non-lexical sectors. For instance, there is an adverbial 
compler ena in Tamil freely varying with enru in non-lexical sector, 
No adverbial construction of ena type is attested in the lexical sector 
of contemporary linguistic system obtained in Tamil.*’ Since compler 
versions are achieved on the model of the patterns available to verbals 
of lexical type, we have reason to believe that there was a time in the 
pre-Tamil when adverbials of ena type were in usage in the lexical 
sector. On the non-lexical side, while the compler enpatu corresponds 
to the verbals of: ceyvatu.type, the system fails to attest a compler of 
ceytatu type leading to the emergence of enratu. This is mainly due 
to the fact that the system does not require a compiler with the formal 
representation enratu. .Since enpatu is temporally insignificant, the 
acquisition of the form enratu becomes superfluous. Again, the 
choice itself seems to be arbitrary. This arbitrary nature of achieving 
complers can be seen in literary and spoken dialects of Tamil. While 
enpatu of ceyvatu type is used in literary dialect, the spoken dialect 
prefers enkiratu of ceykiratu type. Across Tamil, the compler ennatu 


\'The adverbial compler ena should not be confused with infinitives of ceva 
type. The comparative adverbial po:la, and the adverbial complers ena and 
a:kala:y are adverbial participles of archaic.type, and have nothing to do with. 
the infinitives of ceya type. 
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in Malayalam is of ceytatu type. The complers enpatu in literary 
Tamil, enkiratu (reduced to nratu) in spoken Tamil, and ennatu 
(=enratu) in Malayalam are all devoid of temporal significance. 


As for the finite counterparts of the compler system, the 
development is quite interesting. As already mentioned, complers in 
Tamil have finite counterparts marked with four types of freely 
varying formal representations namely en, enpatu, enrava:ru, and 
enrapati all of which are attested before sentential boundary. Since 
a non-lexical verb cannot inflect by itself, it has to follow a model 
built up already from the lexical verb. This makes the non-lexical en 
to develop into enpatu on the model of lexical verbal of ceyvatu type. 
On the same line, we have reason to believe that the non-lexical ex 
develops into enrava:ru and enrapati attested in the examples in (76)- 
(79) on the model of the lexical verbal of ceytava:ru and ceytapati 
types. This implies that the linguistic system obtained in Tamil 
should attest predicate verbals of ceytava:ru and ceytapati types in its 
syntax. The following examples are noteworthy in this respect. 


(81) ippolutu ni: ku:ruvatu meyy-o: enru 
now you saying true-Q compl 
vinaviyava:r-a:m (Kuru, 121) 
asked — cop 


‘(She) asked whether what ‘you are saying now’ is true’ 


(82) to:li ku:rr-a:l cevili arintu 
lady companion statement-through foster mother knowing 
ku:riyapatiy-a:m (Akam p. 36) 
said — cop 
‘Knowing through the statement of lady companion, the foster 
mother told’ 
There is thus evidence to maintain that the non-lexical finite verbals 
enrava:ru and enrapati are on the model of the lexical verbals of 
ceytava:ru and ceytapati types attested in the examples in (81) and 
(82). 
Consider now the following examples. 


(83) (a) amaiccar anke: irunt-a:r enpatu unmai 
minister there was — he cop fact 
(b) amaiccar anke: irunt-atu unmai 
was — cop 


‘That the minister was there is a fact’ 
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Notice that the predicate compler enpatu in 83 (a) is in complementary 
distribution with atu of irunt-atu in 83 (b). A distribution of this 
type erables us to hold that emrava:ru and enrapati are the comple- 
mentary variants of a:ru and pati respectively figuring in lexical 
verbals of ceytava;ru and ceytapati types. Consequently, the follow- 
ing sentential constructions are theoretically reconstructible. 


(84) *murukan valliy—ai manant-a:n+en 

(85) (a) *murukan valliy—ai manant-a:n+enpatu 
(b) *murugan valliy—ai manant-+atu 

(86) (a) *murukan valliy-ai manant-a:n+ enrava:ru 
(b) *murukan valliy—ai manantav-+a:ru 

(87) (a) *murukan va! liy-ai manant—a:n-+-enrapati 
(b) *murukan valliy—ai mananta-t+ pati 


All these sentences mean ‘Murugan married Valli. Although 
sentences of these types, as independent clause constructions, do not 
occur in modern Tamil, they are noticed to occur in complex sentences 
assuming subordinate clause status. Thus the sentence in (84) 
assumes complement clause status with the non-lexical verb en under 
going necessary changes such as enru, enra etc. The sentences in 
(85) function as casal complements. Sentences of the types marked 
in 86 (a) and 87 (a) are lost in modern Tamil. However their alter- 
nants of the types noticed in 86 (b), and 87 (b) are used as subordi- 
nate clauses with a:ru and pati therein undergoing grammaticalization 
as evidenced in the following examples. 


(88) murukan pa:tiyav—a:ru natant-a:n 
M sing — prog walked—he 


(89) murukan pa:tiya-pati natant~a:n 
sing — prog 
‘Murugan walked singing’ 


In sum, the compler system in Tamil 1s identifiable as a predicate 
marker occurring after constituents in predicate function. In order 
to specify the grammatical function of the complement clause, the 
predicate marker assumes various forms with reference to syntactic 
contexts. The formal representation of predicate marker defies 
morphological analysis for its being non-lexical In character. The 
finite counterparts of the compler system provides valuable evidence 
to identify different types of predicate markers, namely atu, a:ru 
and pati occurring after impersonal predicate verbals of lexical type. 
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Incidentally, this helps us to reconstruct a set of impersonal predicate 
verbals of ceytu, ceyki(n)ru, and *ceypu types occurring before atu, 
and ceyta and ceyyum types occurring before a:ru and pati. 


9. Complers in Pronominal Adverbials 


Complement clause constructions in adverbial function are 
pronominalizable. We shall refer to the pronominalized versions of 
adverbial complements as Pronominal Adverbials. In Tamil prono- 
minal adverbials are represented by the forms appati, avva:ru and 
atu po:l(a) all meaning ‘thus’. Notice two of these pronominal 
adverbials are associated with pati and a:ru which we noticed in the 
previous section to be in complementary distribution with enrapati 
and enrava:ru respectively in the predicate system. Consider now the 
following examples. } 

(90) amaiccar-kal u:lal-in pirapp-itam enru 
minister-pl ‘corruption-of birth-place compl 
avva:ru © 
makkal _—_ karutuki(n)r-a:rkal avarkal {appatt 


atu po:la-k 
people consider — they they — thus 
karuta-k ka:ranam enna 
considering reason what 


‘People consider that ministers are the breeding ground of 
corruption. What is the reason for their considering so?’ 


(91) ma:tavi anke: lai enru  munpu conn-a ni 


M there not compl _ earlier said-adj you 
avva:ru 
ippo:tu ; appati-c | colla-v-+illai enru © colki(n)r-ay 
atu po:l(a) 
now thus say + not © compl say — you 


“You, who said earlier that Madhavi was not there, say now 
that you did not say so’ 


The adverbial compler enru occurring with the complement 
clause constructions in these examples is not found to occur in the 
pronominal adverbials. Instead, it is noticed to have been replaced 
by a:ru/pati/po:l(a). Technically speaking, ‘the adverbial compler 
enru and a:rulpatilpo:l(a) are in complementary distribution. The 
forms a and atu occurring before a:ru/ pati and po-l(a) respectively are 
the pronominals referring to the complement clause before enru. 
This implies three things: One: Copula family has the scope of being 
enriched by the inclusion of po-l(a) besides a:ru and pati. Two: The 
finite counterparts of the adverbial complements have the scope 
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of being reconstructed with a predicate system of the types already 
referred to in the examples illustrated in (86) and (87). Three: There 
is scope to reconstruct a predicate system associated with the copula 
verb po-l/pol:a. In spoken Tamil we come across constructions of the 


following type to this effect.*? a 
rot Pitan 
(92) atu afnke:  ille pola Wo 2 BN, 
it there _— not cop fs a Ee NER 
. E ‘ ° , os fe ee oN : 
It is not there | | Sp IReOOD Fe 
(93) appa: ne:ttu vant~-a:ru po:la x \ / 
father yesterday came-he cop = A 2; 
‘Father came yesterday’ Origa 
y y “Scoread 


Although constructions such as those illustrated in (92) and (93) do 
not occur before sentential boundary in literary dialect, they are 
found to occur before the matrix predicates to:nrukiratu and terikiratu 


"The examples in (92) and (93) should not be confused with the semantics 
of the following ones attested in literary dialect. 


(a) atu antke: illai po:lum ’ 
‘It seems that it is/was not there’ 


(b) appa: me:Ifru vant-a:r po:lum 
‘It seems that the father came yesterday’ 


Notice, however, the verbal po:/um in these constructions is capable of 
predicting the two verbs namely to:nfukifatu and terikifatu. Where these 
verbs are explicitly marked, po:/um turns into po:!(a) which is in free vari- 
ation with enfu. Consider the following examples. 


(c) atu anke: anaif ae to:nrukifatu/terikifatu 


‘It appears/ seems that it is/was not there’ 


(d) appa: ne:rfu vant-air { oe } to:nfukiratu/terikilatu 


‘It appears/seems that the father came yesterday’ 


The éinenples in (92) and (93) inthe main discussion do not predict the sitet 
to:nfukifatu and terikifatu. Since these verbs are unmarked after po: lum in 
literary dialect, we have reason to maintain that po:lum clause illustrated in 
(a) and (b) above is an instance of complementary variant of po:l(a) clause 


noticed in (c) and (d). 


The example in (93) i.e., appa: ne:ttu vanta:ru po:la has a variant namely 
appa: ne:ttu vanta:—p+pale, the literary version of which is appa: ne: Pfu yanta:r 
—po:la ‘father came yesterday’. Notice, this is only a lierary version, and it 
is not attested in literary dialect. 
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with po:l(a) freely varying with enru.'* Notice the following 
examples. 


; "| ; 
(94) appa: na:laikku varuyv—a:r { ai ru } to:nrukir-atu 
father tomorrow’ will come compl appear-it 


‘It appears that the father will come tomorrow’ 
ie Pee: perp po:l es 
. (95) ma:tavi anke: illai { enru terikir—atu 
M there not compl seem-it 

‘It seems that Madhavi is/was not there’ 

Not always the complers in the pronominal adverbials refer to 
clausal complement in the antecedent system. Consider the following 
examples. 


eres Sot avva:ru 
(96) murukan viraintu_—_ natant-a:n. appati 
_atu po:l(a) 
M fast walked-he thus 
enn-a:! natakka mutiya-v-t illai 
I - by walk able + not 


‘Murugan walked fast. I could not walk like that’ 


avva:ru 
(97) ku:ntal celittu. — valara ve:ntum. } appa | 
atu po:l(a) 


tresses profusely grow must thus. 

valara enna ceyya ve:ntum 

grow what do must 

‘Tresses must grow profusely. What shall one do for such 
growth’. 


Notice the adverbial clause constructions marked with virainiu (96), 
and celittu (97) are devoid of conventional compler which can be 


'SApart from the construction type illustrated in (94) and 95) we come 
across constructions of the following types where po:l(a) and enTu are in 
complementary distribution. 

(a) pe:r-a:ciriyar-ai na:n ke:tta:f * po:la-c coll-uikal 
big -teacher-obj I asked + comp! tell-imp (hon) 
(b) pe:r—a:ciriyar-ai na:m ke:tt-e:n + enru colt-unka! 
asked-I + compl 
“(Please) tell the professor that I enquired about him’ 


The construction in (a) is generally restricted. to spoken dialect, and the one 
im (b) is used both in spoken and literary dialects. 
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treated as. a complementary variant of a:ru/ pati! po:l(a) occurring in 
the pronominal adverbial. .This does not imply that they are lacking 
a system with which a:ru/ patil po:/(a) maintains distributional relation. 
Let us examine this problem in a little bit:detail. 


The left-located sentences. in (96) and (97) are semantically 
identical with the following. 


(98) murukan viraiv-a:ka natant-a:n 
(99) ku:ntal celipp -a:ka valara ve:ntum 


A copula verbal basically, a:ka in (98) and (99) is in 
distribution with a:ru/pati/po:l(a) figuring in 
adverbials. Not only that, this expression is in sim@lar qi 


complers are entitled to be feeated as antecedent versions to a: Ful 
pati/po:l (a) noticed in the pronominal adverbials. 


At this point, it should be noted that the adverbial complements 
and adverbial clause constructions of the type noticed in (96) and 
(97) cannot be treated on par. This:is due to the fact that while the 
proforms in the pronominal adverbials avva:ru, appati, and 
atu po:1 (a) refer to a clause in the former, the same represent a 
constituent in the latter. Notice in (96) and (97), the adverbial 
clause has no scope of being questioned. The question eppati ‘how’ 
will take care of the constructions virai-ntu/viraiv-a:ka, and celi-ttu] 
celipp-a:ka alone, and not the entire adverbial clause. Further, the 
notion adverbial clause itself is of doubtful validity where the 
pronominal adverbial is question by the interrogative expression 
eppati. This is the reason why the proform in the pronominal 
adverbial in (96) and (97) refers to virai/virdivu and celi/celippu. The 
pronominal adverbials are thus in association with two types of 
adverbial complers namely clausal and non-clausal. Clausal compler 
is enrn/ena, whereas the non-clausal compler is of suffixal type as 
evidenced in virai-ntu and celi-ttu. The adverbial compler a:ka’a:y 
is both clausal and non-clausal. 

As a post scriptto this section, enru/ena occurring after 
unique morphemes (Eg: cill-enrul/ena, vi:l-enru/ena etc.) is entitled 
to be treated as an adverbial compler of suffixal type. This holds 
good to utan occurring in anp-utan, pariv-utan, kalaipp-utan etc. 

10. Copula Layering 


Since the compler system obtained in Tamil is traceable to 
copula family, it will be quite in order to have a brief discussion on 
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copula layering in the present programme. Copula layering is 
noticed in the complement system as evidenced in (b) and (c) in 
(100) below. 
100 (a) [murukan anke: irunt-a:n+enru] ra:man conn-a:n 
(b) [murukan afnke: irunt-a:n-+-enpat+a:y] ra:man conn-a:n 
(c) [murukan anke: irunt-++at-+-a:y] ra:man conn-a:n 
| _ ‘Raman said that Murugan was there’ 
_° The adverbial complements in (100) are traceable to the sentential 
sources marked in (101) below, where the personal marker a: in. 
. (a) is treated as a suffixal copula of personal type, which in (b) and 
(c) correspond to enpatu and atu respectively. 


101 (a) *murukan anke: [[ [ irunt] a:n} ayane ! ] 
(b) *murukan anke: [[[ irunt] enpatu] a:kum] ~ 
(c) *murukan anke: [[[ irunt] atu] a:kum] 


The predicate syntax obtained in (101) can be graphicaliy represented 
as in (102) below. | 


(102) ». : , PP 
ae 
| 
oA 3 | 
NP ~ Cops 
be 
N Cop,, where CP is Copula Phrase 


When the first order copula i.e., COP, in (102) is of personal type 
as evidenced in 101(a). the second order copula i.e., COP: in (102) 
is marked by either en or enpatu evidence for which is furnished in 
Section 6. On the other hand, if the first order copula is of imper- 
sonal type as witnessed in 101(b) and (c), the second order copula 
is marked by a:kum. If we disregard the second order copula, there. 
will then be three types of sentential constructions as indicated in 
(103) below. 
103 (a) murukan afike: [[irunt] a:n] 
(b) murukan anke: ([irunt-a:n] enpatu] 
(c) murukan anke: [l[irunt] atu] 


While construction types obtained in 103 (b) and. (c) have the scope 
of assuming the complement system of casal type without requiring 
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additional linguistic material, no sentence in (103) is capable of 
assuming the status of adverbial complement without the incorpor- 
ation of second order copula. Consequently, the copula phrase in 
(103) i.e., irunt-+-a:n, irunt-a:n+enpatu, and irunt+atuis treated as 
a single nominal constituent for the purpose of adding the second 
order copula. This results in copula phrases of the following types. 


(104) (a) [ [irunt-a:n] Seale 


(b) [[irunta:n-enpatu] a:kum] 
(c) [[irunt-atu] a:kum] 


When sentences with copula phrases of the types marked in (104) 
enter into adverbial function, the second order copula verbals 
en/enpatu and a:kum develop into enzgu/ena a:ka/a:y respectively. 


Constructions in (104) are due to copula layering. In terms 
of semantic interpretation, copula layering poses a serious problem. 
The presence of two copula verbals ina single predicate system 
is semantically anomalous. As such, the configuration proposed 
in (102) fails to carry conviction. To rectify this situation, the 
copula status available to first order copula verbals shall be nullified. 
This leads to treat thefirst order copula of personal type i.e., 
a:nin 104 (a) asa mere agreement marker, andin 104 (b) and (c) 
the copula verbals enpatu and atu assume the status of empty morph. 
Following the revised status assigned to first order copula, not only 
the proposal outlined in (102) is withdrawn, but also the constituent 
COP marked therein requires a derivational treatment. These 
developments compel the copula phrases referred to in (104) 
to achieve their derivation froma system of the following type, 
where a:ku is a hypothetical symbol without any semantic signi- 
ficance. ‘+ 


NP SA — a:ku, where SA is 
semantic absorber‘* 


‘See Kothandaraman (1979, 1980, and 1984) for details in regard to the 
setting up of a:ku in the underlying representation, as a semantically empty 
hypothetical symbol. 


15In the configuration, SA ~* a:ku represents rewrite rule 
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We will briefly consider how (105) derives the copula phrases in (104). 
~ To derive 104 (a) and (c) the SA in (105) is copied f irst- This 
results in the following structure. | 


(106) irunt # a:ku, + a:kug:: 


The first copy of the SA in (106) is subjected to agreement 
transformation to derive the personal marker in (a) version, and left 
unused in respect of (c) version:: To obtain both (a) and (c), the 
second copy of the SA is subjected to copula transformation. The 
structures resulting from these transformations will be as follows. 


(107) irunt # a:ku, + [+Masc] # a:ku, + [cop] » 


(108) irunt # a:ku, # a:ku, + [cop] 


The structure in (107) is subjected first to the following lexicalization 
rules (shortly, L.Rule) deriving (110). 


(109) (a) a:ku, + [+Masc] > ain 


~ (b) a:ku,. + [cop] >. oa patitt / irunt # ain —. 


(110) irunt # a:n # eee 


Cliticization rule reduces an in (110) to suffixal status deriving the 
structure in 104 (a) i.e., irnnt-a:n + en/enpatu. 


As for (108), it is first subjected to alternation rule which 
converts a:ku, into atu after irunt, and L.Rule which develops the 
sequence a:kug + [cop] into a:kum in the context marked by irunt # 
atu— ©. Both alternation and L.Rules applied to (108), yield the 
following structure, which after undergoing cliticization rule that 
adds atu to the tense base irunt, develops into 104 (c) i.e., irunt-atu + 
a:kum. 


(111) irunt # atu # a:kum 


To obtain the structure in 104 (b) i.e., //irunta:n-enpatu] 
a:kum/, the SA in (105) is copied twice deriving the following 
structure. 


(112) drunt + a:ku, # aku, #4 aus 


First and third copies of the SA in (112) are subjected to agree- 
ment and copula transformations respectively, and the second copy 
of the SA therein is left unused. With the result, the following 
structure is obtained. 
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(113) irunt # a:ku,; + [+Masc] + a:ku, # a:ku, + [cop] 


While L.Rules apply to sequences associated with a:ku, and a:ku,, 
the unused SA i.e., azkuz is subjected to alternation rule. These rules 
are sketched in (114) below. 


(114) (a) a:ku, + [+Masc] > a:n 
(b) a:ku, > enpatu/irunt + a:n — 
(c) a:kus + [cop] > a:kum/enpatu — . 
The rules in (114) convert (113) into (115) specified below. 


(115) irunt # a:n # enpatu # a:kum =. 


Cliticization rule reduces azn in (115) to suffixal status deriving 104 
(b) i.e., irunt-a:n # enpatu # a:kum. 


Notice when the copula phrases in (104) enter into adverbia] 
function the copula verbals en/enpaiu and a:kum will be differently _ 
realized into enru/ena and a:ka/a:y respectively in the revised syntactic 
context referred to in (116) below. 


P irunt a:n 
(116) a:ku + [cop] > hae | / | irunt-atu | —S, 
: irunt-a:n enpatu 
where S is matrix sentence. 


The type of analysis available to (104) holds good to construc- 
tions of the following types too involving casal complements. 


(117) (1) (a) murukan anke:. irunt—a:n+enpatu  unmai 
(b) murukan anke: irunt-+atu unmai 
(2) (a) murukan afke: irunt—a:n-+enpat—a:natu) unmai 
(b) murukan anke: irunt+at—a:natu) unmai 
“That Murugan was there is a fact’ 


While in 117 (1) (a), the first order copula 1.e., -a’n is merely an 
agreement marker, the first order copulas in 117 (2) i.¢., enpat(u) 
in (a), and -at(u) in (b) are semantically empty, since the role of oi 
copula in these constructions is performed by a-natu. 


Since the first order copulas enpatu and atu in 104 (b) and (c), 
and 117 (2) (a) and (b) are semantically empty phonological entities, 
one might possibly suggest that they might be treated as phonological 
supports to the second order copula verbals namely a:kum and a:natu. 
Such a treatment will no doubt simplify the grammar reducing the 
number of copies of the SA, and thereby avoiding the alternation 
rules deriving enpatu and atu. The L.Rules will derive enpata:kum| 
ata:kum, enpata:natujata:natu, and their adverbial counterparts 
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enpata:ka/ata:ka as single units. Although we do not find any serious 
objection to this analysis, the revised proposal is incapable of taking 
into acconnt the stages of development of copula phrase in the comple- 
ment syntax. Denial of copula status to first order copulas i.e._ 
enpatu and atu represents a stage in the evolution of copula phrase 
obtained in complement syntax. Secondly, the copula verbal atu 
being a suffixal counterpart of enpatu maintains a natural immediate 
constituent relation with the preceding impersonal predicate verbals 
of ceyt(u), ceykinr(u), and *ceyp(u) types. A free form assuming 
suffixal status is a historical development. Within the synchronic 
framework this development is indirectly shown by cliticization 
transformation. Once atu is treated as a phonological support, it has 
no scope of getting cliticized. This clouds the historical fact of free 
form moving to bound status. Although it is not well within the 
scope of synchronic description to explicate the diachronic factors, a 
synchronic grammar reflecting such factors is more preferable than a 
description which processes the data in a crude fashion. Considering 
these factors, we prefer to keep enpatu and atu occurring in (104) and 
(117) as separate entities, despite their being semantically empty. 


Copula layering does not pose as much problem in adjectival 
complements as it did in complement syntax of adverbial type. The 
question of copula developing into semantically empty entity does not 
arise in the complement syntax of adjectival type. However, adjectival 
complements present a different problem with respect to the distri- 
bution of copula. Consider, for instance, the following examples. 
(118) (a) aval] natikai enra ceyti 

she actress cop news 
(b) aval natikai enpat--a:kiya ceyti 
cop cop 
‘The news that she is (an) actress’ 
The constructions in (118) are associated with the following sentential 
sources, which in turn are obtained from those in (120). 
(119) (a) ceyti [[aval natikai] enpatu] 
(b) ceyti [[aval mnatikai enpatu] a:kum] 
‘The news is that she is (an) actress’ 
(120) (a) [aval natikai enpatu] ceyti 
(b) [aval natikai enpatu] ceyti a:kum 


‘That she is (an) actress is (a) news’ 
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Notice the copula enpatu (120) is of impersonal type. Following 
predicate raising into subject position leading to (119), the impersonal 
copula in 120 (a) is redistributed in 119 (a). Consequently enpatu 
in 119 (a) assumes personal status maintaining agreement with the 
subject NP ceyti. The derivation of enpatu in 119 (a), and its 
adjectival counterpart enra in 118 (a) is achieved by the following 
L.Rules. 

(121) (a) a:ku + [cop, + sing] > enpatu/S — . 

(b) a:ku + [cop] > enra/S—N 


As for the (a) versions in (118) and (119), the question of copula 
layering does not arise. However this looms into a problem in (b) 
versions of (118) and (119). While enpatu in 119 (a) belongs to 
matrix syntax, the same in 119 (b) belongs to embedded clause in 
predicate function.’ The sequence enpat+a-kiya in 118 (b) represents 
copula layering. However in terms of distribution, both enpat(u) 
and a:kiya belong to different sectors as evidenced in 119 (b) and 
120 (b). Consequently, they are derived by separate L.Rules thus: 


(122) (a) a:ku + [cop > enpat(u) / P —, where P is predicate con- 
stituent of embedded clause. 
(b) a:ku + [cop] > a:kiya/enpat(u) — N 
The formal representation of various copula verbals in (118) and (1 19) 
can be achieved by a set of integrated L.Rules presented below. 


(123) (a) a:ku + [cop] > be eeeiiy } | P — 


eee rnusch eplee Gaal Leet mee 


(c) a:ku + [cop. + Sing] > we. tt oe ]-. 


Notice, copula is unmarked in the embedded clause in (a) versions of 
(118) and (119). This is indicated by zero representation in 123 (a), 
While the L.Rules in 123 (a) and (b) derive the copula verbals in (118), 
those in 123 (a) and (c) achieve the copula system obtained in (119). 


It is significant that the pattern of distribution of copula 


verbals’ noticed in (118) is kept intact in adjectival complements of 
the following types too. 


'6Copula in the sentential predicate in 119 (a) i.€., aval nafkai ‘she is 
actress’ is treated as unmarked. The copula status of enpatu in 119 (a) main- 
taining agreement with ceyti is confirmed by the fact that it is in complementary 
distribution with a:kum in 119 (b). 
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(124) (1) (a) [amaiccar vanta:r + @] + enra_ ceyti 
(b) [amaiccar vant + @] + a ceyti 
(2) (a) [amaiccar vanta:r + enpat] + a:kiya ceyti 
(b) [amaiccar vant + at] + a:kiya ceyti 
‘The news that the minister came’ 


The construction types marked in 124 (1) and (2) are analogous to 
those obtained in 118 (a) and (b) respectively. The copula system in 
the embedded clauses in 124 (1) is unmarked, aid the same is repre- 
sented by enpat(u) and at(u) in 124(2). The immediate sentential 
sources to which the adjectival complements in (124) are related are 
referred to in (125) below, which in turn are traced to the neutra 
sentences of the types furnishd in (126). | 


(125) (1) (a) ceyti [[amaiccar vanta:r + @] + enpatu] 
(b) ceyti. [[amaiccar vant + Q] + atu] 
(2) (a) ceyti [[amaiccar vanta:r + enpat] + atkum|] 


(b) ceyti [[amaiccar vant + at] — a:kum] 
‘The news is that the minister came’ 


(126) (1) (a) [amaiccar vanta:r + enpatu] ceyti 
(b) [amaiccar vant + atu] ceyti 
(2) (a) [amaiccar vanta:r + enpatu] ceyti a:kum 
(b) [amaiccar vant + atu] ceyti a:kum 
‘That the minister came is the news’ 


The sentence types presented in (125) and (126) are analogous to those 
furnished in (119) and (120) respectively. Patternwise, 125 (1) = 
119 (a), 125 (2) = 119 (b), 126 (1) = 120 (a), and 126 (2) = 120 (b). 
Copula in the matrix system is unmarked in 126 (1). Asa result, the 
impersonal copula verbals enpatu and atu in the embedded clause 
therein are redistributed as shown in 125 (1). When the predicate NP 
ceyti is raised into subject position. This makes the redistributed 
copula verbals to assume personal status. Where copula is marked in 
the matrix syntax as evidenced in 126 (2), the question of redistribu- 
tion of. the copula verbals in the embedded syntax does not arise. 
They are kept intact in the embedded system even at the instance of 
predicate raising as evidence in 125 (2). This results in two types of 
copula layering, while in 125 (1) from which the adjectival comple- 
ments in 124(1) are developed, the matrix copulas are layered after 
a copula system of zero type, the matrix copula in 125 (2) from 
which adjectival complements of the types marked in 124 (2) are 
achieved is layered after the impersonal copula verbals enpat(u) and 
at(u). Notice copula layering in ‘adjectival complements does not 
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destroy the copula status of copula verbals in the embedded system. 
The Situation in adverbial complements complements, as alread y 
pointed out, is quite different. 


11. A Fact Reminded Once Again 


Our main concern in the present work is quite well known. 
We have spent considerable amount of space and energy to establish 
the fact that complers attested in Tamil syntax are entitled to be 
treated as members of copula family, rejecting the popular belief 
that they are traceable to Say verbal. We will conclude our discussion 
on complers referring to the bshaviour of ena, a free variant of enru. 


In early Tamil, there are adverbial clause constructions 
associated with non-finite verbals of ceyt-ena type. Causal syntax 
is one of the areas where the verbals of the type under reference are 
noticed to occur. Consider the following example. 


(127) perum-—to:t-kanavan ma:ynt-+ena, ..., 
great-shoulder-husband died + cause 
poykai-um ti:y-um  o:r-arr-e: (Puram 246. 13 & 15) 
pond-and _fire-and a — nature-@ 


“As the husband with great shoulders passed away, the 
(coolness of the) pond, and the (hotness of the) fire are of the 
same nature (to me)’ 


Within the framework of early Tamil, the adverbial clause marked 
with ena in (127) is not semantically different from the causal syntax 
of the following type. 


(128) perum-to:t- kanavan ma:ynt-a:n-ta:ka 
died-he + cause 


Notice, ena in (127), and aka in (128) are in complementary 
distribution. Since a:ka is basically a copula verbal, its complementary 
variant ena is-entitled to be-classified.as‘a member of copula family. 
Both ena and a:ka are noticed in (127) and (128) to have assumed the 
status of causal clitic. Of these, a:ka is a verbal of non-lexical type 
in origin. If. ena in (127) is Say verbal in origin, it will then be 
treated as a verbal of lexical type. It would be highly inconsistént to 
maintain that a lexical verb is in company with non-lexical verh in the 
matter of sharing certain linquistic traits. If a particular trait or 
development is shared by more than one linguistic item, it implies 
then that such items shall have something in common, and belong to 
a single family. The very fact that ena is in complementary distribu- 
tion with azka, and suffers grammaticalization in the same manner 
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as a:ka does, testifies that both the former and the latter have some- 
thing in common. This commonness is further manifested in the 
following examples where ena in (129) and a:ka in (130) are assuming 
the status of comparative clitic. 


(129) murukan puliy-ena-p _ pa:ynt-a:n 
M tiger-like pounced-he 
‘Murugan pounced like (a) tiger’ 
(130) valli ma:t-a:ka_ ulaitt-:] 
V bull-like laboured-she 
‘Valli laboured like (a) bull’ 


Both ena and a-ka in (129) and (130) can be optionally replaced by the 
comparative adverbial po:/(a). The comparative adverbial po-/(a) 
has a non-lexical source, a fact which is attested by the fact that in 


the following examples po:/a and enru are in complementary 
distribution. 


(131) (a) “ma:tavi aike: irunta:r+po:la na:n_ ke:|vippatt-e:n'’ 
es M there was compl I heard - I 


(b) -mai:tavi atke: irunt-a:] enru na:n_ ke:lvippatt-e:n 
was-she compl 
‘I heard that Madhavi was there’ 


The situation obtained in (131) is a strong testimony that po-/a and 
enru are traceable to identical source.*® The acquisition of compa- 
rative meaning by ena, a:ka, and po:/(a) argues in favour of treating 
them as members of a single source.'? If ena is traced toa lexical 
source associated with Say meaning, one cannot satisfactorily explain 
of its sharing the causal meaning with a:ka, and comparative meaning 
with both a:ka and po-:l(a). Likewise, if po-:](a) and a:ka with com- 
parative meaning are traced to different sources, there cannot be any 


“This example is attested in spoken dialect of Tamil. The example is 
furnished in literary version. The spoken version is: ma:tavi antka irunta:s—p+ 
pala na:n kefvippatt-e:n. 


‘It is worth considering at this point the reference to opp-il porli i. e., pol 
of non-comparative type, in Tolkappiyam (Col. Nacc. 280). We have reason to 
believe that opp~-il po:li is basically a copula verbal. 


'8It is understood from Tolkappiyam (Col. Nacc. 260 & 261) that gramma- 
ticalization process has led ena and enfu to assume the status of coordinative 
clitic. This suggests that the coordinative particle wm has the scope of being 
treated as a product of grammaticalization. Consequently, wm might be 
considered to be a member of the family to which ena/enfu, po:lfa), and ake 
belong. 
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explanation of their sharing a particular traite These developments 
are not possible for ena and po-:l(a) unless otherwise they are treated 
on par with the non-lexical verbal a:ka. Under these circumstances, 
ena has no scope of being traced to a lexical source, and it has every 
reason to be treated along with po:l(a) as a member of copula family 
which includes a variety of non-lexical verbals of suffixal and archaic 
types besides a-ka. 


Abbreviation 

adj = adjectival suffix 
agr = agreement 

Akam = Akana:nu:ru (SA) 
Ce:na: = Ce:na:varaiyar 

Cl = Clitic 

Col = Collatika:ram 
Comm = Commentary 
compl = complementizer 
dat = dative case 

DLA = Dravidian Linguistics Association 
fut = future 

inten = _ intensifier 

Kura] = _ Tirukkuga] 

Kuru = Kuruntokai (SA) 
loc = locative 

Nace = Naccina:rkkiniyar 
obj = object case — 

Pari = Paripa:tal (SA) 
prog = _ progressive 

pr = present tense 

ptc = particle(?) 

puram = purana:nu:ru (SA) 
PVS = P. V. Somasundaranar 
Q = Question 

SA = Sangam Anthology 


Tol = Tolkappiyam 
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SOUND CHANGE, LEXICAL DIFFUSION 
AND LITERACY 


G. Sambasiva Rao, 


Central Institute of Indian Languages, 
Mysore. 


1. Sound change is the most interesting and intriguing part 
of linguistic study. It is no wonder that any discussion of it 
produces so much heat and light. The Neogrammarian postulate 
that ‘Every sound change, in as much as it occurs mechanically, 
takes place according to laws that admit no exceptions’ (Brugmann, 
1876) has been one of the basic tenets of linguistics. Hockett (1965) 
goes to the extent of saying that it is one of the four revolutionary 
discoveries in linguistics. The Neogrammarian hypothesis implies; 
(1) Sounds change due to phonetic conditioning (2) Changes take 
place gradually and regularly. Saussure Bloomfield, Hockett and 
So many others believe in this hypothesis, though some structuralists 
deviate from the mechanical aspects of sound change. For example, 
Hoenigswald (1978 r 17-35) says : 


“The Neogrammarian hypothesis was not a substantive state- 
ment about sound change, but a working principle that defined 
sound change’’. 


In the aftermath of the transformational generativist attack 
on structuralism many a linguist has to concede the possibility of 
sound changes that are due to reasons other than phonetic and 
analogical. There has been ample evidence from various languages 
in the world which conclusively shows that some phonetic changes 
are grammatically conditioned (see Rao, 1972). The Neogrammarian 
theory says that sounds change gradually by ‘imperceptible 
increments’. 


Hockett (1958) says that phonetic change is too slow and 
phonemic change is too fast. for detection. In other words a 
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sound change is gradual in operation and abrupt in result. The 
transformationalists also hold exactly the same view though they word 
it differently. For example they say a change is a_ change in 
competence. In other words an alteration in competence is'reflected 


attributed to competence. According to the NeogrammariA® view = 
a sound change thus started leaves no exception. As Kar} Vefgner 
(1877-101) puts it: ‘There must be a rule for irregularity; the problem 64g E 
is to find it’. However, modern scholarship shows certa : 

recognised changes leave a lot of exceptions. The usual dustb 
exceptions is either analogy or dialect mixture. The transformation 
Generativists never seriously questioned the gradual view of sound 
change though they have argued in favour of grammatical condition- 
ing and social gradualness, i.e., from speaker to speaker or 
geographical gradualness, i.e., from locality to locality. They could 
not go much further with their jugglery of terminology. For example, 
they call a sound change as a change in grammar (or the phonological 
component of grammar). Their use of rule features and their 
distinction between minor rules and major rules did not throw any 
fresh light on the subject. As Chen (1972 : 461-62) puts it: 
‘Formalism is a descriptive shorthand, not an explanatory statement’. 


2. Recently the diffusionists led by Wang have come up with 
a new theory of sound change. They reject (a) phonetic gradualness 
and (b) exceptionless sound laws. As Wang (1969) puts it: 


“*Phonological change may be implemented in a manner that is 
phonetically abrupt but lexically gradual. As the change 
diffuses across the lexicon, it may not reach all the morphemes 
to which it is applicable. If there is any other change 
competing for part of the lexicon residue may result’’. 


He further says in the same difinitive article : 


**A sound change is regular IF NO OTHER CHANGES 
COMPETE AGAINST I7”’. 


Not satisfied with simple modification of the Neogrammarian thesis 
Wang later on in the same article says: 


“In fact, it remains to be shown that the gradual view is 
applicable to any sound change at all’. 


Wang and Cheng (1972) further elaborate the diffusionist theory as 
follows: 
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“Words change their pronunciations by discrete perceptible 
increments (i. e., phonetically abrupt) but'severally at a time 


(i. e., lexically gradual) rather than always ina homogeneous 
block. The latter conception of pROnOTC Eta change may be 
- called ‘lexical diffusion’.”’ 


3. The conflict between the two theories is quite formidable. 
Does sound change take place word by word or feature ,by feature in 
all the words at the sam2 time? In his attempt to resolve the conflict 
between the two Labov (1981) tries to hunt with the hounds while 
_ Tunning with the hares. On the one hand, he says that his research 
findings on phonetic change in progress supports the Neogrammarian 
hypothesis and on the other he says that not all phonetic changes go 
through, as. he puts, it ‘the Neogrammarian syndrome’. Labov’s 
own research or a major part of it endorses the Neogrammarian 
postulate. On his current. researches, on Philaphelphia English 
he says : 


‘‘We fail to find any evidence for lexical diffusion in these two 
changes in progress, and all available evidence points to 
phonetically conditioned, gradual sound reac: in’ the spirit 
of the Neogrammarian proclamation’’. 


Later in the same article he quotes Fonagy who says: 


*‘Lexical conditioning is comparatively rare and that in 
majority of cases sound change begins with the entire relevant 
vocabulary”’. 


Labov brings in some. supporting evidence in favour of 
diffusion. In Philadelphia all vowels became lax before a. voiced 
stop except words like mad, bad, glad. . He claims that the change is 
massively regular and that it is lexical diffusion arrested in mid 
career. Labov concludes: 


‘We have located Neogrammarian regularity in low-level 
output rules, and lexical diffusion in the redistribution of an 
abstract word class into other abstract word classes’’. 


4. Sound change is a very complex affair. The reasons for a 
change may be phonetic, analogical, dialect mixture, social, gramma- 
tical, etc. Like all other theories the diffusion theory also explains 
part of the process involved in sound change. The only serious flaw 
with the theory is that it does not explain why a sound change 
abruptly stops even when there is no competing change for the target 
lexicon. Wang’and Chen cannot get away with it by giving platypus 
metaphor. Forexample, in Dravidian there is a sporadic change 
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of *c + Q in part of the lexicon of. a subset of languages. It is what 
is called an. unfinished change of an unconditioned loss of an initial 
*ce .... This is a change which leaves a lot of residue and unexplain- 
able irregularities. There are: no competing changes for the lexicon 
either. Diffusion theory cannot explain this phenomena. 


5. Now let us examine the data that Wang and_ other 
diffusionists presented in support of their theory. The bulk of 
evidence is based on a tonal change in Middle Chinese. Most of the 
Middle Chinese tones bifurcated in modern Chinese. One such repre- 
sentative change is the split of tones A and B into Aa Ab and Ba Bb 
under voiceless and voiced environments. This is not true of 
Chau-Zhou a modern dialect spoken in the North-East. Among the 
words which should have a Bb tone in Chou-Zhou only 50% actually 
undergo this change. The other half has Ab reflex not conditioned 
by any phonological criteria. Chen and Wang (1975) say: 


‘The Chao-Zhou tonal split leads us to conclude that the tone 
change in question must be a system internal development that 
is ‘caught in mid-stream’. In other words, the Chao-Zhou 

_ situation represents a gradual ach ang of sound. change on a 
lexical front ‘frozen’ in the act”’ 


The Dravidian case of loss of Zia *c-in some words and 
the abrupt cessation of a tonal change in Chinese are similar. Loss 
of *c—in Dravidian is in progress in the Central Dravidian Languages 
show the gradual change of *c into @ vias ~ Ah’ Partial loss of *c- 
is common to Tamil. and Telugu. The reason is obvious. Alphabetiz- 
ation of the Tamil language and the literary pursuits of the Tamil 
people have arrested this attrition of an initial consonant. The 
vocabulary that is affected is common to both Telugu and Tamil. 
The inference is that thesprevention began -in Tamil first or at. the 
proto Tamil-Telugu stage since Telugu alphabetized; its language 
several hundred years later. Is this true of the Chinese language 
also? Chinese has a writing system and tradition.of at least four or 
five thousand years. .In Chinese tthe difference is not due. to 
alphabetization but due to diglossic situation. Hashimoto (1981) 
refers to the 1978 study of Ting where the latter claims that ‘‘The 
changes to Ab. from *Bb can be found in literary words whereas Bb 
comes from Bb in colloquial ones’’. It means that the split of 
Middle Chinese AB tones is conditioned by the literacy factor. In 
other words, the spoken variety does not show irregularity at all. 
This view is further supported .by Egerod (1976) and Pulleyblank 
(1982) who: are more familiar with Chinese linguistics than I am. 
Hence this change is a parallel one not a competing one. This 
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cannot at all be called a change frozen in midcourse. Hence it is 
not a case for diffusion at all. The diffusionists refer to the diatonic 
verb-noun pairs in English as supporting their claim. In English 
some of the homophonous noun-verb pairs have become diatonic by 
lexical diffusion. Of 1315 such pairs only some 150 pairs have 
become diatonic in course of about three hundred years. But when 
we examine the nature and kind of such pairs we notice that all of 
them are ‘literary’ words such as affix, suffix, but not common words. 
The deliberate creation of a tonal difference in a literary dialect isa 
very weak support for the diffusion theory. Words such as_ these 
are what Bloomfield (1933) called ‘learned loans’. Another interesting 
study referred to by Wang is that of Jansen’s on Swedish. In Swedish 
a word-final /-d/ had a tendency to lose it about 50 years ago in 
words like ved ‘wood’ rod ‘red’ etc. In some dialects it was totally 
lost in the 14th century. What happened after the 14th century was 
that the language became literary. Inthe presence of low literacy 
it was fluctuating and reached its height at the beginning of this 
century. When more and more common people and rural people 
gained access to literacy the loss of /-d/ is prevented and curtailed. 
Now the loss is confined toa small class of words. Even Wang 
(1979) realised this when he hesitatingly attributed this to literacy. 
It is not unusual for literary languages to stop a phonetic change, 
particularly in Sweden where people, according to Walter Tauli 
(1977), have a penchant for spelling pronunciation. 


Another set of instances that the diffusionists have mentioned 
is more crucial. It is claimed that there is an ongoing vowel laxing 
in American speech where /uw/ in monosyllables is becoming /u/- 
The words with final /-k/ have reached the change-stage as in book, 
look, hook, etc. While words with morpheme boundary as in wooed, 
cooed and in final /-1/ as in pool, cool, etc. are in the unchanged 
stage. On the other hand, words in final /-t/ show fluctuation (0) 
boot, (U) root, and (c) foot, etc. Wang (1979) refers to another 
such study on the Cantonese of Hong Kong where a velar nasal in 
final position is becoming or has become an alveolar. The change is 
complete in the environment of low vowels and /E/ but in the 
presence of high vowels it was not affected at all. On the other hand 
the environment of middie vowels /oe/ and /E/ shows greatest 
synchronic variation. Wang observes that the conservative velar 
occurs in more formal contexts. A typical study on the same lines is 
that of Barrack (1976), who says that the second High Germanic 
shift of */bdg/ into /p t k/ started with the dental stop first and 
later extended to the other stops; and that d >t change started in 
the word final and // or preconsonantal environment first. He has 
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provided some quantitative data to support his conclusions. In all 
the three cases referred to above it seems to be more a case of 
diffusion by environment or class of phonemes rather than diffusion 
across lexicon. At each stage the rule is gaining one more environ- 
ment or one more class of sounds. At each stage the change is 
conditioned by the environment or phonetic class of the sound and it 
displays, what Wang calls ‘sub regularities’. This is quite a departure 
for Wang from his 1969 position of diffusion at randum though he 
did not use the word. Again there is a qualitative difference between 
the three changes referred to here. 


The last one is a class change which happened in a semi-literary 
language of vastly illiterate Germans of the Seventh century. The 
first two: The American English change is a very low level phonetic 
change of little significance. The Chinese change happens in a 
narrow and contiguous phonetic space. But in all of them we can 
see regularity of one kind or the other i. e., the changes leave no 
exceptions at any given stage. 


6. There is a tendency among linguists of all persuations to 
equate literary languages with non-literary languages which are 
functionally unequal. It is an axiom among linguists of all hues that 
speech only is the real language. Historically, though, written 
languages and unwritten languages vary in their evo course. 
Bloomfield (1933 : 13) says: 7 


“The effect of writing upon the forms and the development of 
actual speech would be very slight’’. 


Labov (1969) states that literacy is a ‘minor intervention’ in 
the structure of languages. 


In the light of modern studies we cannot accept these views 
at their face value. For example, Tamil and Telugu are both 
literary though Tamil’s status as a literary language antedates Telugu 
by at least a millennium. It is due entirely to the literacy factor that 
Tamil retains more Dravidian lexicon, preserves the Proto Dravidian 
word structure better, and maintains more conservative forms than 
Telugu. In his study on lexical diffusion in Central Dravidian 
Krishnamurti (1978) excludes Telugu from his purview because 
** ., it is unequally placed in relation to the other languages (here the 
non-literary Central Dravidian Languages) of the sub-group because 
of its long recorded history and wealth of vocabulary’. On an 
earlier occasion also Krishnamurti (1961) resorted to hypothetical 
retentions of vocabulary of the non-literary languages if they were 
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literary. Zengel (1970: 303), after a thorough study of classical Latin 
records, says: 


“Since these materials have been selected within an area where 
total literacy is a primary and integral necessity in the 
communicative process, it seems reasonable to conclude that it 
is to be reckoned within language change through time and 
may be expected to retard the rate of vocabulary change’’. 


If this is so, is it not reasonable to expect the literary languages to 
undergo sound changes differently, implement sound changes 
irregularly and limit or extend the scope of a sound change at will? 
The credit of recognising the literacy status of a people and the 
literariness of a language as dominant factors goes to Bright (1976) 
who says: 


“It is suggested that literacy wherever it is present in human 
societies, acts as a brake on processes of linguistic change’’. 


Recently Wang also is expressing somewhat similar views. Wang 
(1979: 353 71) says: 


““With the dramatic rise in literacy in the world ... over recent 
decades it is likely tnat orthography will figure more and more 
prominently in language change ...”’. 


We know from recorded history that many a language died due 
to lack of orthography. After the invention of the printing press 
and its elaborate use no literary language has ‘died’ in the last five 
hundred years. It is likely that many hundreds of languages without 
writing tradition will give way to the more dominant literary 
languages. Recently Thundyil (1975) pointed out the case of Kada 
whose speakers were slowly becoming Tamilized or Malayalamized 
due to spread of literacy and education. It has been pointed out by 
scholars that Sanskrit died as a spoken language because of restricted 
literacy of its speakers. In Telugu there are two phonological 
features which represent, according to Krishnamurthi (1962), the 
educated standard, i e., (a) retention of /w-/ before front vowels in 
words like winta, ‘wonder’, wenaka, ‘behind’, etc. and (b) mainte- 
nance of aspiration with stops as in bhayam, ‘fear’, sthanam, ‘position’ 
phalam, ‘fruit’ etc. I have disputed this statement elsewhere (Rao, 
1977). My argument is based on the following points: (1) The 
educated do not have these features in their casual, informal speech 
if they are non-language arts people, (2) Due to easy access to 
education in schools and colleges a vast number of first generation of 
literates from the rural hinter land have occupied not only the low 
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income literacy-demanding professions but also the leading positions 
in high income professions and vocations. The result is that their 
speech without the above mentioned features is becoming the common 
standard (different from the book standard) in Andhra. The speeches 
in the legislature would support my point. An opposite kind of 
change is noticeable in Telangana where the Telugu speakers have 
gone through Urdu medium schooling a generation earlier. After 
the formation of the United Andhra Pradesh a new generation has 
come up with Telugu as their medium of instruction. The young 
educated Telangana people of -40 age group are getting more and 
more influenced by the Andhra dialect which is used in the texts, 
media, and all walks of public life. A simple example of this is the 
loss of /g-/ in the dictic forms. The Telangana speeker uses forms 
like gadi ‘that’ and gidi ‘this’ for adi, idi but the modern tendency is 
to progressively lose it. Here the cultural dominance of the media is 
playing a crucial role. In Bhat’s (1968) terms the former would be 
utilizational and the latter acquisitional in nature. In Kannada there 
is a historical change of *p > h which did not affect the Jater Sanskrit 
tatsamas and English borrowings. However, the illiterates and the 
first generation literates, and others in their casual speech reduce the 
h to @ though the orthograghy maintains it. Tulu which is an 
unwritten language presents an interesting case in this regard. The 
Tulu Brahmins are literate in Kannada while the others are not- 
Bright points out that Brahmin Tulu innovates forms at the more 
conscious levels of lexicon and grammar while common Tulu innovates 
in the less conscious levels of phonology. He says (1976: 44). 


*“A conditioning factor may be the greater literacy of the 
Brahmin community; that is the permanence of the written 
word may retard change in the spoken language”’. 


Sommerfelt (1971 : 110) mentions the case of the Scandinavian 
languages. The two great linguistic changes took place in the 6th 
and 13th centuries and since 1500 there has been little change of a 
fundamental mature. The greatest changes, as is obvious from the 
dates, have happened in preliterate and low literate stages of the 
speakers. 


My propositions in this regard are the following : 
(1) The rise and development of literacy across classes and regions 


plays such a vital role in linguistic change that it can prevent, 
maintain, and create changes. 


(2) Changes are of two kinds: (a) Substantive or strong which 
include phenomena like phonemic splits, class shifts, innovation and 
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loss of phonemes and (b) Weak or non-substantive such as phonotac- 
tical changes like metathesis, distributional rise or fall of allophones, 
analogical changes, learned loans, spelling pronunciations, and 
changes due to contiguous phonetic space. 


(3) Literary languages are least susceptible for the first kind of 
change while both literary and non-literary languages are vulnerable 
for the second kind. 


(4) Lexical diffusion can be possible only in the second kind of 
changes. Krishnamurti’s study of apical displacement in Central 
Dravidian is a convincing case for lexical diffusion. 
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INDECLINABLE AS A NOMINATIVE 
CASE ASSIGNER IN TAMIL 


K. Geetha,,. 
IIT, Kanpur 


It is generally maintained that nominative Case is assigned by 
AGR (eement) in the INFL (ection) to the subject NP. It has been 
observed for other languages that besides AGR other elements in the 
INFL, such as participles or the feature [+ Finite] assign nominative 
Case to the subject. It does not appear to have been noted for any 
language that an element outside INFL can also assign nominative 
Case. The present paper shows that there are indeed a set of 
sentences in Tamil in which a non-subject NP is assigned the 
nominative Case by an element outside INFL. In discussing the 
mode of Case assignment to such an NP, the paper postulates a 
category I in the grammar of Tamil with I (Indeclinable) as the head 
and argues that nominative Case is assigned to the NP concerned by I. 


The sentences under references are of the following type: 
(1) nan ramanai- —__ budhisali | enru ninaitten 
I Raman+CM eseintelligent that thought | 
(I thought that Raman was intelligent) 
(2) nan avanai raman enru ninaitten 
I he +CM Raman that —-- thought 
(I thought that he was Raman) | 


We tentatively propose the following as the D-structure 
representation of (1) and-(2) respectively. | 
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(3) S 
! | 
= INFL 
N + Tense 
nan +AGR 
v 
| s 
= V 
ninai 
Sy 
S COMP 
| enru 
[ | 
C Vv 
ramanai ae 
| 
= V 
N ) 
budhisali : 
(4) , | : 
| | 
= INFL 
N + Tense 
nan | +AGR 
eS : 
= V 
S ninai 
l | 
S COMP 
| enru 
| 
c V 
avanai 
| | | 
= ee V 
N y) 
raman 


Note that the subject of the embedded clause is in the objective Case 
with the Case marker ai, there is an NP in the predicate which is 
nominative, there is no verb or INFL and there is a complementizer. 
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The sentences under discussion are reminiscent of the small clause 
construction in English like the braketed constitution in (5) below, 
in which the objective: form of the subject NP is taken care of by 
Exceptional Case Marking (ECM), 


(5) I believe [him to be.intelligent] 


Notice that S deletion is possible in such cases and small clauses are 
not maximal projections. ‘The same is not true of the Tamil 
sentences since there is a complementizer enru. So the verb cannot 


assign Case accross the S- boundary. In any case verbs are not Case 
assigners in Tamil as I haye: argued-elsewhere-(Geetha (1985)). Even 
if we assume that the verb.is a Case assigner, and it assigns Case to 


the subject NP crossing S and S, the. occurrence of this particular 
Case marker ai cannot be accounted for since objective Case in Tamil 
can be related to a number of markers like kku, il, idam, etc. 


Assignment of Case to-the subject NP being one problem about 
these sentences, the other problem is the occurrence of a nominative 
NP in the predicate. The- NP’s under discussion are budhisali in (3) 
and raman in (4). Note that there is no INFL in the embedded S 
governing these NPs to assign nominative Case. The INFL in the 
matrix S cannot assign nominative Case to these NP’s since it already 
assigns Case.to the subject of the matrix S which it governs and an 
element cannot-assign the same: Case to two NP’s. 


One may suggest that the embedded sentences in (3) and (4) 
are popular: constructions from which the copula has been opti- 
onally deleted. But in such copular constructions the subject NP is 
in the nominative and not objective unlike the Case under discussion. 
Moreover, the deletion of copula is only optional as shown elsewhere 
(Geetha (1985)) and. the sentences should in that case be grammatical 
with the copula present. But they are not. Sentences (6) and (7), 
identical to (3) and (4) except for the presence of the copula, are 
ungrammatical. 


(6)* nan raman budhisali avan enru 
I Raman intelligent copula + AGR _ that 
ninaitten 
thought 


(1 thought that Raman was intelligent) 
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(7)* nan avan raman avan _ enru 
I he Raman copula + AGR J that 
ninaittén 
thought 


({ thought that he was Raman) 


To take care of the problems mentioned above we suggest that 
enru be treated as an Indeclinable and the head of the construction, 
with an NP complement. Under this proposal the following will be 
the D-structure representation of the relevant part of (1) and 


(2) respectively. 


(8) = 
I 
| 
= I 
i enru 
| | 
= N 
c budhisali 
= C 
N ai 
raman 
9 — 
(9) | ; 
; 
ad 
= I 
N enru 
Mei 
| | 
nd N 
i raman 
= 
‘4 C 
N ai 
avan 


We suggest that enru, the indeclinable be treated as a 
nominative Case assigner besides AGR and Participle in the INFL. 


It assigns nominative Case to the N it governs and the NP’s 
budhisali in (7) and raman in (8) get their Case by percolation. The 
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objective Case of the NP raman in (7) and avan in (8) and the 
accusative Case markers attached. to them are also accounted for 
since, they are the CP complements of NP’s and hence have Case 
markers that govern and assign Case to them. 


Thus this analysis takes care of all the problems listed in the 


previous analysis and it makes ECM unnecessary in the grammar of 
Tamil. 


There are two problems that remain to be sorted out. So far 
no independent support for treating enru as an indeclinable and 
for treating indeclinable as a nominative Case assigner has been 
offered. enru has always been considered to be a complementizer. 
In what follows.we attempt to provide independent support for these. 


The complementizer use is only one of the uses of enru in 


Tamil. enru-performs various other functions in the language. Some 
of them are as follows: 


(a) enru can be a reason clause marker as in 


avan nanraha padikkiran enru 
he well studies that 

ava] santooga patta} 

she happy felt 


(She was happy that he studies well) 
(b) enru marks off proper names as in 

sita enru oru pen 

Sita that one girl 

(A girl called Sita...) 


(c) enru marks off onomatopoeic words as in 
thannir tala tala enru kodittadtu 
water thala thaja that boiled 
(The water boiled making the noise ‘thala thala’) 


This shows that enru can have complements other than S; it can take 
NP complements. 


There are constructions other than the type of sentences (2) 
and (3) in which enru assigns nominative Case to its complement. 
For instance consider the following : 


(10) tamilnattil madurai enru oru 
7 Tamilnadu+CM Madurai that one 
naharam irukiradu 
city is 


(There is a city called Madurai in Tamilnadu). 
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The D-Structure representation of (0). is (11): 


(11) S 
= = INFL 
N V +Tense 
| | +AGR 
| 
= = V 
| N iru 
a ee 
ee | 
= I oru N 
: enru naharam 
| 
C N 
i le 3 y | 
’ 
ue t N 
N il Madurai 
tami!nadu 


In. (11). INFL. governs the N with the head eru. naharam and 
assigns nominative case to it. The N waharam gets Case by 
percolation. Nowconsiderthe N which is governed by I. The head 
of this N, madurai, is in the nominative. Notice that there is no 
governor that can assign Case to it except enru. The only other 
possible nominative Case assigner is the matrix INFL. But it cannot 


assign Case to the N madurai sinee it assigns Case to the N with 
naharam as its head. 


Thus we find that in such constructions as the ones discussed 
above enru assigns nominative Case and it can be treated as an 


.entu is not the only indeclinable in the language. There is 
atleast one more indeclinable in the language which assigns nominative 


Case to the NP that it governs, The indeclinable under reference is 
illamal. Consider the following sentence. — 


(12) avan  illamal Kulandai iruppal 
he without the child will be 
(The child will stay without him) 
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The D-structure representation of (12) is (13). 


S 
| ; 
= INFL 
N — +Tense 
Kulandai y +AGR 
i | 
I V 
iru 
1 I 
N illamal 
avan 


In (13) the N avan is governed by the I i//amal and it gets Case only 
from the I i/lamal. The matrix INFL cannot assign it Case since it 
governs and assigns Case to the subject NP Kniandai, the verb 
cannot assign Case since it is not a Case assigner. In any Case it does 
not assign nominative Case. 


Thus we have independent evidence to show that Indeclinables 
can assign nominative Case and that enru is an Indeclinable besides 


being a complementizer since it can take complements other than S’s" 


To conclude, what is interesting about the facts presented here 
is that an NP not governed by INFL receives nominative Case. This 
has not been pointed out for any language and this analysis may 
apply to other Indian languages, atleast to those of the Dravidian 


group. The postulation of the category I has implications for the 
grammar of Tamil in that it eliminates the need for ECM in this 
grammar. | | 
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EVIDENCE OF DISJUNCTION IN MALAYALAM.- 
A LEXICAL AND CONCEPTUAL FIELD 
ANALYSIS. 


Annie Monsy 
University of Ife. 


“The principle of disjunctive ordering, as a general rule, will 
look into the limiting of the usefulness some words in certain 
circumstances and how some other words are specifically determined 
in those circumstances.”” (Gruber 1972). This principle gives us an 
opportunity to look into some interesting situations in languages 
where an item may be more specified limiting the use of another. 
If we take the argument that “‘meaning of a word is the idea it 
conveys or arouses in the mind of the speaker or hearer’’ (Robins 
1980) (and if we take a positive stand to this argument) it would be 
interesting to see how we can locate some examples in actual language 
situations. The meaning or meanings of a word, is to be regarded as 
part of a speaker’s competence, by which one can make people under- 
stand or one understands when others speak. This of course would 
include the range within which or upto which we can extend the 
application of a particular item. The speakers experience in organis 
sing the meaning is one of the factors which help us in extending the 
range of usage of a particular word. This experience gained from 
the early childhood would lead one to select and use proper words in 
proper situations. Having these factors in mind I would like to look 
into the above mentioned particular situation, what we can call the 
disjunctive operation of some of the lexical items in Malayalam. 


The disjunctive operation of lexical items iz Malayalam (in any 
language too) can be explained from two levels. One would include 
the exam nition of lexical field where we take the oppositions’ and 


‘Oppositions are of different types. Th: “Oppositensss of mesning’’ as 
expressed by Lyons (1968) and Gruber (1984) give a full treatment on the types 
of oppositions possible in languazes 
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the other would explore the items in conceptual field,” where we can 
specify items by means of conceptual features. Let us look into the 
possibilities in the analysis of lexical field first. 


By lexical attachment rules “the principle of disjunctive 
ordering will exemplify the cases in which one item of a set will be 
limited from being used in those circumstances in which the other 
can be used”’ (Gruber 1984). Or otherwise a kind of complementarity 
can be observed between the items of the set. We have the opposi- 
tions vidyardhi ‘male student’ vidyaardhini ‘female student’. It is 
possible to say 


(1a) enRe anujan oru vidyaardhi aanu. 
‘My brother is a student’. (male). 


(1b) enRe anujatti oru vidyaardhini aanu. 
‘My sister is a student,. (female). 


It is not possible to say 


(1c) *enRe anujan oru vidhaardhini aagu. 
‘My brother is a student’. (female). 


(In this paper any sentence with *indicates an impossible situation). 
But in a situation like 


(1 d) bassu vidyaardhika]kku maatram. 
‘Bus (is) for students only’ 
would mean to include both male and female students. 


But it is very specific in a case such as 


(1 e) bassu vidyaardhinikalkku maatram. 
“Bus (is) for female students only’. 


The lexical item vidyaardhi ‘student’ as in (1 a) is specified to mean 
a male student because it is not possible to have a sentence as in (1 c). 
A neutralisation of this situation is noticed in the example (1 d) 
making the item ‘vidyaardhi’ as a residual category. The situation is 
such that the single item would include both the sexes. Based on the 
above examples the pair vidyaardhi and vidyaardhini can be entered 
into the lexical field as follows: 


*In conceptual field analysis items show some similarity sharing a common 
aspect but can be differentiated by giving feature values. It is possible to 
discuss different items like types of clothing, food, games and soon. Here in 
the discussion the items selected are different types of containers. 
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N N 
ANIMATE ANIMATE 
| | | 
HUMAN X FEMALE HUMAN 4 
vidyaardhi vidyaardhini 


(here X would symbolise a common character both possess.) 

For the lexical item vidyardhi ‘student’ we are not giving the 
specification of category ‘MALE’ only because it is found as the 
residual category. But vidyaardhini ‘student (female)’ is always 
specific. So we give the category FEMALE for the lexical entry of 
the word. The specific and residual nature of the above items can 
be further explained in a simple arithmetical way. Assume that the 
specific category, as we observed in the lexical entry would take more 
prime components and hence a higher value. 


., vidyaardhi : vidyaardhini = 6: 12. 


N ] N 


| 
| 


ANIMATE 2 ANIMATE 2 


Re Nm EE FR 5 EE 


— 


~~ 
~*~ 


HUMAN ae 3 FEMALE..HUMAN...X 2x 3 
vidyaardhi vidyaardhini 
(x x3/=.6 (1 x2)x 2 ede 


An animate noun with regard to sex can be either MALE or 
FEMALE or even unspecified form. This can be represented as 


MALE 
ANIMATE ( wae rire ) 


Other disjunctive pairs based on sex can be kaala ‘ox’ pasu ‘cow’- 
which are animate—nonhuman and avan ‘he’ (remote) aval ‘she’ 
(remote) which are pronouns (personal). The pair kaala-pagu have 
the common character that both are bovines. Usually a bovine of 
unspecified sex will be pasu ‘cow’. | 


2 a) aan oru kaalaye vaafiniccu. 
‘Il bought an ox’ 


2 b) haan oru paguvine vaatniccu. 
‘I bought a cow’. 
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2c) pasukkale tinnaan vittu. 
‘Left the bovines for eating.’ (grass). 


(2a) Specifies a male bovine and (2b) specifies a female bovine. But 
in (2 c) pagukkal ‘cows’ is a general term rather than cow-FEMALE 
which can be used to include both sexes. The lexical entries for each 
item will be as follows : 


N 
ANIMATE ANIMATE 
Rae | | 
MALE x x 
kaala pasu. 


The item kaala takes more prime components in this analysis. The 
ratio can be represented as kaala : pasu = 6: 3. 


Hoe 


X <a a ANIMATE 
2 
| | ee 
Malia 3 xa I 
kaala pasu 
(i x3) x2=6 (x3) 3: 


From the componential analysis we find that the item ‘kaala’ specifies 
MALE and thus being the specific item and ‘pagu’ behaves as the 
residual item. In most oppositions concerned with sex, it seems that 
generally the item specifying ‘male’ behaves as residual item. For 
example, the analysis of the oppositions kavi ‘poet’ and kavayitri 
‘poetess’ will show their behaviour similar to the one we observed for 
the oppositions vidyaardhi ‘student’ (male) and vidyaardhini ‘student 
(female). So the residual behaviour of pagu ‘cow’ should be taken 
as an exceptional case in the disjunctive analysis.® 


“Same result is observed in the anlysis of English words of cow and bull. 
See Gruber (1972). 
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Coming to the discussions on personal pronouns* we have both 
proximate - ivan ‘he’ ival ‘she’ and remote - avan ‘he’ and ava] ‘she‘ 
items. For convenience of discussions we will stick on to one — avan 
‘he’ (rem) and ava! ‘she’ (rem). They are similar to the pair we 
considered for HUMAN vidyaardhi —- vidyaardhini. The lexical 
entries for each item would be as follows: 


NP NP 
| | 
| | 
DEM N DEM N 
| 
agi CONCRETE 
ANIMATE Awe 
FEMALE 
avan ava] 


(DEM - Demonstrative) 


Here the neutral form atu ‘it’ is to be considered along with. The 
form atu ‘it’ (rem) which we often consider as neutral — non animate - 
has the following lexical entry. 


| 
DEM N 
| 
NEUTRAL 
atu. 


Here we do not have the categories HUMAN- ANIMATE. Having 
considered the lexical entries for avan aval and atu we cannot attach 
atu ‘it? to a sub tree containing ANIMATE. But this is not always 
true. Further investigations reveal that we can use atu to indicate 
animate nouns which are not human. This negative condition will be 
properly indicated if we give the disjunctive ordering for ‘avan’ and 
‘aval’ under the catagories HUMAN - ANIMATE. 


‘In the discussion of personal pronouns only the singular forms are selected. 
The insertion of plural item would need more categories. 
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| 
DEM 


avan 


NP NP 
| | 

| | 

: DEM ‘ 
SACRET CONCRETE 

ie ANIMATE 
| 
HUMAN 


FEMALE HUMAN 
ava] 


This does not mean that avan and aval are no more possible to cover 
an entry having the category ANIMATE as indicated earlier. We can 
use avan ~ aval and atufor animals. Let us try to illustrate the con- 
clusions made above with some examples. From the following 
sentences we can elucidate that (1) for inanimate nouns we cannot use 
avan — aval ‘he — she’ and (2) for nouns marked human we cannot use 


atu ‘it’ 
3 a) 


3 b) 


3c) 


3 d) 


3 e) 


3 f) 


Kaalakku vellam kotuttittu avane/ *avale/ *atine/ 

aliccu vitanam 

‘give water to the ox and let him/ *her/'*it/ go free.’ 
(animate - male) 

pasuvine kaRannittu *avne/ avale/ atine/ aliccu vitanam 

‘milk the cow and let *him/ her/ it/ go free.’ 
(animate - female) 

haan oru muyaline piticcu; avane/ *avale/ atine/ enikku 

valarttanam. 

‘I caught a rabbit, I want to keep him/ *her/ it/ up. 
(animate — unspecified sex) 

makanu sukhamilla, avan/ *ava]/ *atu/ uRanfatte. 

‘Son is not well, let him/ *her/ *it/ sleep.’ 
(Human - Male) 

makalkku daahamuntaakum, ava!/ *avan/ *atu/ 

ve]!am kutikkatte. 

‘Daughter may be thirsty, let her/ *him/ *it drink water. 
(Human - female) 


> 


oraale aapattil sahaayiccaal avan/ *ava]/ *atu/ 

orikkalum marakkukayilla. 

‘If you help some one in dangcr he/ *she/ *it/ will not 

forget it.’ . 
(Human ~ unspecified sex) 
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From the examples (3 d), (3 e) and (3 f) the disjunctive behaviour of 
avan and ava! is clearly indicated. But the implication of the 
personal nature of avan —- ava] will be more indicated if we look in- 
to a situation where avan or ava! would be more acceptable than atu 
in the case of animate nouns. This happens when we use a proper 
name. 
3g) naan enRe pattiye nookkukayaayirunnu, avane/ atine 
kantilla. 
‘I was looking for my dog, I do not see him/it. 
3h) aan enRe kaisaRe nookkukayaayirunnu avane/ *atine 
kantilla. 
‘I was looking for my Kayser (name of the dog) I didn’t 
see him/ “it. 
If we set up another category to include this situation, the entries foe 


avan - ava! ‘he — she’ would be more specified. This category should 
be PERSONAL. 


NP NP 
| 4 | 
| | | | 
DEM N DEM 
| | 
ANIMATE ANIMATE 
PERSONAL FEMALE PERSONAL 
avan ava] 


This situation can be further exemplified by the rule (Gruber - 1972). 
ANIMATE (PERSONAL) 
PERSONAL (HUMAN) 


A noun with category ANIMATE may have the category PERSONAL 
and a noun with category PERSONAL may have the category 
HUMAN.® 


Another example in Malayalam where we see the complemen- 
tarity among lexical items is the verbal noun forms manam ‘smell’ 
and naaRRam ‘smell (bad)’. Having looked into some examples 


where we have disjunctive behaviour of these items we will try to 
accommodate them under categories. 


’5The category HUMAN as specified by Gruber will include ‘those endowed 
‘ with speech’. atu can be used for infants, 
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4a. ii puuvinu nalla manam untu. 
‘This flower has good smell’. 


4b. roosappuuvu manakkunnu. 
“(there is) the smell of rose flower’. 


4c. roosappuuvu naaRunnu. 
‘(there is) the foul smell of rose flower’. 


4d. miin ciiiiu naaRunnu. | 
‘(there is) the foul smell of rotten fish’. 


4e. atinRe manam entaagu ? 
‘What is the smell of it. (how does it smell ?)’ 


4f. *atinRe naaRRam entaangu ?. 
‘*what is the smell (bad) of it ?’ 


‘manam’ which is specific as in (4 b) shows a neutral situation in (4e). 
But naaRRam remains specific i.e. smells bad as in (4d) and this 
specification is further exemplified as in (4f). The oppositions thus 
act disjunctively. 


V.N. V.N. 
SMELL SMELL 
BAD 
naaRRam Manam. 


Apart from nouns and verbal nouns there are also certain verbs which 
show the disjunctive behaviour. Take for examples the verbs 
kalikkuka ‘eat’ and kutikkuka ‘drink’. Let us look into the different 
Situations where we can use the verbs and where we cannot. 


Sa. cooRu kaliccu. 
‘ate rice’ 


5b. vellam kuticcu. 
‘drank water’ 


5c. *cooRu kuticcu. 
**drank rice’ 


5d. veljlam kaliccu. 
“*ate water’. 
(possible in a different way. See foot note 6) 


5e. marunnu kalikkeenta vidham. 


‘the way to use the medicine’ (as we see in a prescription). 
What we observe from the above emamples is that kutikkuka ‘drink’ 
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is specific for liquid and kalikkuka ‘eat’ can be residual. The residual 
nature of the verb kalikkuka is exemplified by the example in (Se). 
marunnu kalikkuka ‘way to use the medicine’ can be a prescription 
indicating the way to use a liquid medicine as well as a solid medicine. 


5f. marunnu kalikkeenta vidham - bhaksanattinu munpu - raytu 
spuugu viitam. 
‘The way to use the medicine ~ before meals - two 
spoons each. 


5g. marunnu kalikkeenta vidham - bhakganattinu Seegam rantu 
gulika viitam. 

‘The way to use the medicine - after meals — two pills 
each.’ 


So, based on the conclusions, derived from the above examples, the 
verbs kalikkuka ‘eat’ and kutikkuka ‘drink’ can be given the lexical 
entry as follows. 


V ¥ 
| : 
S's EAT 
LIQUID 
kutikkuka kalikkuka. 


(EAT - can be taken as a general category). So the verb kutikkuka 
always goes with the category LIQUID - while kalikkuka can be 
included under EAT - but not specific either liquid or solid. 


Another set of verbal oppositions will be different from this. 

That will be the oppositions describing a positive - negative situation. 
veenam ‘need’ and veenta ‘need not’ can be taken as oppositions 
giving a positive —- negative meaning. 
6a. enikku cooRu veeyam. 

‘I need rice’. 
6b. enikku cooRu veenta. 

‘I do not need rice’ 
But to determine which of these are the specific and residual item, 
we have to look further. 
6c. ninakku itu veenoo ? 


‘do you need this ?” -- can be any usual situation where 
we expect an answer either yes or no. 
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6d. ninakku itu veentee ? 
‘Don’t you need this ?? — is usually used when one is 
almost sure to get a negative answer, — veentaa ‘no’. 
Another possibility. 
Gc... veenteed 


‘Don’t (you) need ?’ - arises from a situation when one wants 
to be more emphatic on the answer. Considering all these aspects if 
we try to give the lexical entry for these lexical items, that would be 
as shown below : 


V V 
| | 
NEGATIVE NEED NEED 
| 
(NEGATIVE) 
(EMPHATIC) 3 
veenta veenam 


veenta is a verb which is always having the category NEED- 
NEGATIVE. At the same time it seems to be. more specific as in (6c) 
and (6d). But the (negative - emphatic) situation seems to be 
optional also. veenoo (6c) seems to be the residual item thus the 
oppositions act disjunctively in the language. 


Examples of disjunction among oppositions in the lexical field 
can be analysed from similar examples. , 


Conceptual Field Analysis 


In conceptual field analysis we give feature values by which 
each category could be identified. There is a difference between the 
lexical field analysis and the conceptual analysis. In lexical field the 
residual item may be used to express a neutral or unspecified sense. 
In conceptual field a residual category does not express any such 
sense. (Gruber 1984). This difference can be explained from the 
two examples, one each from lexical field and conceptual field. 


In lexical field we have the adjective oppositions — valiya ‘big’ 
(valippam) and ceRiya ‘small’ (ceRuppam). Each item may have the 
following occurrences in the sentence. 


7a. atinu nalla valippam un‘u, 
‘That is big’. 
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7b. atu ceRiyataanu. 
‘That is small’. 


7c. atinu entu valippam untu ? 

‘How big it is ?’ 
7d. *atinu entu ceRuppam untu ? 

**How small it is ?’ 
(7d) is not possible in usage to have a neutral situation. But (7 c) 
indicates a neutral possibility, where valippam can stand for both 
‘big’ and ‘small’. 

But in conceptual field such a possibility is not there. Wecan 
find specific items and residual items but the residual item cannot 
stand for an unspecified situation. Let us try to exemplify this 
Statement with an example. Consider the following items in 
Malayalam, all of which have a common category CONTAINER. 


caakku petti kuutu san ji 
‘Sack’ ‘box’ ‘cover or ‘bag’ 
envelope’ 
+ holder ~ +— eat aes ep eet oe 
+ flexible + -— —~+4 + hie ees i+ 
+ cuboid - pee 
shape 

+ thread oh ae > i Se et ot 


Having sixteen (16) possibilities we find that caaku is the most 
specific item which takes only one of them. A caakku should be a 
container with out a holder, flexible in nature and with no cuboid 
shape and should be made up of thread. petti ‘box’ is not made up 
of thread and not flexible in nature. But it takes a cuboid shape 
with or without a holder. For example a hard board box need not 
have a holder. A kuutu ‘cover’ is one without a holder and not 
made up of thread. The flexibility is variable and so the shape. It is 
possible to have a cover in which the medicine bottles are kept. The 
sanji ‘bag’ is the most residual category. From the analysis done 
above, any thing which is not a caaku or kuutu or petti can bea 
safji ‘bag’. Even though sanji is found to be the residual item, we 
cannot use it (saiji) in a situation requiring caaku, petti or kuutu. 
In the specific and residual terms, they are disjointly related. Sanji 
‘bag’ is residual to all, kuutu is residual to both caakku and petti 
and petti is residual to caakku. 


Finally, the categorial definitions for the categories CAAKU, 
PETTI, KUUTU and SANJI corresponding to the words caakku, 
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petti, kuutu and saiji may be given in terms of conceptual matrices, 
by which they are specified. Following are the categorial definitions 
used to specify each item minimally. 


Category Definitions 


+ container -+ container + container + container | 
/ — holder — flexible — holder 
+ flexible -+ cuboid shape} | — thread 
— cuboid shape] | — thread | 
+ thread | 
CAAKU PETTI KUUTU SANJI 


The conceptual field analysis is purely based on one’s concept 
on each item.’ 


Now let us pin point those evidences we observe as disjunction 
in Malayalam. 


4. In lexical field: - We have specific and general or residual 
items acting disjunctively. 
Ex: vidyaardhi -  vidyaardhini 
kalikkuka -  kutikkuka 


2. Inconceptual field: - we have specific and residual items thus 
acting disjunctively. 


Ex: caakku - saiji 


The analysis of lexical items into its ‘prime components’ as we 
did, can be applied in the same way to similar oppositions in any 
language. ‘It is possible because there seems to be a kind of univer- 
sality existing in such kind of analysis. 


"For example, the items like g/ass, cup, mug, etc., if analysed by the author 
will yield a separate result; from the one we get from the native English speaker. 
In the concept of the author, it is possible to have a ‘plastic glass and a paper 
glass’ — where as for an English speaker a glass cannot be anything except the 
One made up of glass. 
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LET US REORIENT OURSELVES 


V. I. Subramoniam 


Address of the General President of the 33rd All India Oriental] 
Conference held under the Auspices of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta. 


24 - 26 October 1986. 


Any one who succeeds the late Prof. T. R. V. Murthy has to 
suffer from several disadvantages. Prof. Murthy was a rare blend of 
traditionalism with modern research methods. His publications in 
the field of philosophy especially on Buddhism and his endearing 
personality and love for scholars are too well known to the world of 
scholarship and to the All India Oriental Conference. But humility 
will not bar me from saying that I am from a place very near to 
Kanyakumari, the southernmost end of this great country. This fact, 
in the last sixty-seven years of the existence of the All India Oriental 
Conference has physically united Kanyakumari with the Ganges, 
The representatives from Kashmir present today in the Conference 
will unite Kashmir with Kanyakumari.’ 


Looking back on the origin and growth of the All India 
Oriental Conference on the basis of the published proceedings of the 
Conferences which are varitable store houses for facts and inferences, 
the first Conference at Poona inaugurated by the former Governor of 
Bombay, His Excellency George Lloyds on Sth November 1919 and 
and presided over by R. G. Bhandarkar, the grand old man of Indian 
scholarship and social reformer who remarked in his presidential 
address in a humorous vein thus : 


'A word of gratitude is due on this occasion to several teachers of mine 
particularly to the late Prof. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai for his strictness to base argu- 
ments on facts and to Prof. Fred W. Householder for accuracy of expression 
with breadth of vision. Also the libraries of the Tamil Universitp, Tanjore ; 
Sanskrit Department, Kerala University; the International School of Dravidian 
Linguistics and to Dr. Chiddanandamurthy of Bangalore for helping me with 
the much needed rare books. 
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“IT am the oldest of you all and I will illustrate my old age with 
the number of controversies which I have carried on’’. 


I cannot again suppress the pregnant observation of R. G. 
Bhandarkar on the classification of scholarly activities in the field of 
Oriental Studies. He said: ‘“‘This body (The All India Oriental 
Conference) consists of two classes of learned men, those educated as 
Pandits of the old School and those who have been studying the 
literature of the country and the inscriptions and the antiquities which 
are found scattered in different provinces by the application of the 
critical and comparative method. The critical and comparative 
method is primarily a European study. The Indian tendency may be 
towards rejecting foreign influence on the development of his 
country’s civilization and to claim high antiquity for some of the 
occurrences in its history. On the other hand, the European tendency 
is to trace Greek, Roman and Christian influence at work in the 
evolution of new points and to modernise the Indian historical and 
literary events.”” This state of affairs still continues in India with 
the critical group swelling in ranks sometimes at the cost of tradi- 
tional scholarship. 


With the intuition of a sage, R.G. Bhandarkar defines the 
function of a critical scholar as that of a judge in a law court. . Facts 
of a case form the rock base in any case. Inferences are based on 
these facts. Wishful thinking for political or other gains has very 
little role in academic discussions. When a decision is made by a 
Judge in the academic court we have several instances of the defeated 
party accepting it until new facts emerge to disprove the decision.® 


The All-India Conference of Orientalists was originally planned 
at Simla under the Chairmanship of Hon. Sir Harcourt Butler in July 
1911 on the initiative of Dr. Vogel who urged that India may hold a 
Oriental Congress in line with the one in the world. Yet, it took 
eight more years to organise the first conference when the Bhandarkar 
Research Institute was organised at Poona. 


The initial circular was sent out by P. D. Gune, the noted 
Comparative Philologist to all Orientalists in India, Ceylon and 
Burma. The latter two countries were under the British hegemony. 
The cultural ties of these neighbouring countries with India are 


‘Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference, Address of the General 
President, Vol. 1, Poona, 1919. 


“Ibid. 
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intimate even today. Attendance from Ceylon continued till recently: 
Western scholars were present in almost all conferences. 


The aims and objects of the All India Oriental Conference are 
still fascinating to summarise here. They are: (a) to bring together 
Oriental scholars to take stock of their activities, (b) to facilitate 
cooperation in research, (c) to put forth the views of scholars and 
their difficulties in research and (d) to keep pace with the march of 
scholarship in Europe ond America. These objects are being fulfilled 
with astonishing results. More and more countries have taken to Orien- 
tal studies. Specialised departments like the Anthropological Survey, 
Epigraphical Survey, Archaeological Survey, etc. were organised by the 
Government of India. More fascinating than all these is the number of 
sections in which the subject for discussion were outlined in the first 
conference: (a) Sanskrit language and literature, (b) Avesta in its 
relation to Sanskrit, (c) Pali, (d) Jain and other Prakrits, (e) Philolgy 
of Indian Languages and literatures in their oldest phase, (f) Archa-: 
eology and Epigraphy, Numismatics and Ancient Arts, (g) Technical 
Sciences (e. g. Ancient Medicine, Music, etc.), (h) Ethnology and 
Folklore, (i) Persian and Arabic and (j) General in which the present 
position of the academic study of Sanskrit and allied languages in 
Universities, Colleges, old type of Sanskrit learning and a uniform 
transliteration system were to be discussed in the First Conference. 


Indeed this frame has been changed only in minor details and 
new subjects like Greater Indian studies were added in later conferences. 
The titles of some sections were changed. Even in the first conference 
at Poona, a section on Classical literature and modern vernaculars 
was organised and the late M.M.Kuppuswamy Sastri of Madras 
presided over it, in which, two papers on Telegu were presented. By 
and large, this frame is well thought out and is comprehensive which 
even today is followed with satisfaction. 


It was in 1919 when the first conference was organised, the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform was implemented and what is called the 
diarchy came into being, soon after, in the Indian Provinces. The 
Oriental Conference in the academic sphere from the beginning united 
all scholars including those from the native states. Mysore, 
Travancore and Hyderabad, the most prominent among the native 
states hosted the conferences and the rulers themselves at least in two 
cases inaugurated them. This effort of the conference united acade- 
mically India including the Princely States which later due to the 
political sagacity of Sardar Patel became a political reality in the 
fifties. Though the All India Oriental Conferences were strictly 
apolitical, they prepared the ground, through research and learning 
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the great events which took place later in the political sphere of this 
country. 


At the eleventh session at Hyderabad, the Sectional President 
for the non-local languages, Prof. Baburam Saxena lamented that 
modern Indian languages do not have a very satisfactory position yet 
in the Conference. Recalling the census figures then available for the 
Austric or Kolarian, the Tibeto-Burman, the Dravidian and the Indo- 
Aryan families of languages, he made a forceful plea for giving 
greater importance for the living languages. To reinforce his argument 
he also cited the Nobel Prize received by Rabindranath Tagore for his 
creative writing in a living language-Bengali-the poet’s plea for Bengali 
being made the medium of instruction in the Calcutta University and 
his own convocation address in Bengali in that University. 
Prophetically Prof. Saxena predicated a Telegu University for Andhra 
which has meterialised now and a Marathi University for Maharashtra. 
The Tamil University at Tanjore Tamil Nadu started in 1981 and the 
proposed Kannada University at Hampi forecast the possibility of 
organising more modern language Universities in the States. The 
experiment at Hyderabad to teach through the medium of Urdu at 
the University level in the forties though enthusiastically welcomed 
by Gurudev Tagore was not continued there. This fact was also 
recalled by Prof. Saxena. } 


Oriental studies, in India, by and large, is confined to Indology. 
Indeed a few exceptions like the International Cultural Academy 
headed by Dr. Lokesh Chandra are there. But such instances are few‘ 
One of the precious possessions of India, is the Sanskrit language which 
has the earliest written records. The principal thrust in Sanskrit is 
religion. Later when the city states and empires grew in size and 
conquest and war became frequent, technical sciences like medicine. 
architecture, astronomy, and such other allied subjects found expre- 
ssion in Sanskrit which was the language of the intellectuals. When 
the Hindu religious influence swept the eastern and southern regions 
of India, Sanskrit became the powerful tool of expression ip these 
parts of the country also for the religious thinkers. But religion 
needed a popular base which was possible only when the spoken 
language was adopted to communicate with the masses. Also the 
priestly class which was the custodian of Sanskrit learning made the 
study of Sanskrit as its exclusive privilege. Mahavira by using the 
current popular language as a medium spread Jainism. This practice 
was followed by his successors who utilised the prevailing languages 
of different places and different times for the spread and consoli- 
dation Of the Jains to Ardhamagadhi, Maharashtrian Prakrit and to 
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Tamil and Kannada is a result of this policy of adopting the regional 
language for finding a popular base. Buddha adopted Pali as the 
medium of his discourse and the revival of the local languages like 
Telegu and Tamil found for him enormous following. The success 
achieved by the non-Vedic religions’ was followed by the Vedic 
revivalists especially the Bhakti poets of Tamil (the Nayanmars and 
Alvars of the 7th to 9th C. A. D.). Bengal also witnessed the revival 
through Sri Chaitanya (15th C. A.D.), the Gaudiya Vaishnava 
literature which has been the perennial source of inspiration to several 
Bengali authors including Viswakavi Rabindranath Tagore. Kabir 
(14th Century) resorted to the spoken language, to touch the heartS 
of the common man. Sankara Deva of the 16th Century through the 
new Vaishnavite movement enriched Assamese. Guru Nanak of the 
16th Century who synthesised the Hindu and Muslim ethics resorted 
to Punjabi as his medium. The Sufis especially Khanquaus of Chishti 
convened musical assemblies which played a constructive role in the 
popularisation of the local languages. Sufi mendicants were the first 
to make use of Urdu in the north as well as in the South which led to 
the development of the language simultaneously. The Wahhabis 
resorted to Urdu for spreading their ideas. The Quaran and Hadith 
were translated into the vernaculars so that people might read them 
directly. The Bhakti poets, Meera and Dadu gave Rajasthani a 
literary form. In Maharashtra, Dhyanadev (15th C. A.D.) gavea 
literature of considerable value in Marathi. The Warkari movement 
led by Ramdas and Tukaram made Marathi mellifluous. In 
Maharashtra, which become the seat of traditional and later critical 
scholarship in Sanskrit when the whole of the north was swept by the 
Mohammadan conquest, Dhyandev and Ekanath challenged the supre- 
macy of Sanskrit. The latter has equipped that ‘if Sanskrit is the 
language of the Gods, is Prakrit (i.e. Marathi), the language of 
thieves ? God is no partisan of one speech or another.’ Important of 
all is the fact that most of the religious reformers were Brahmins who 
led the movement for the revival of the spoken languages. 


Vallabachariya’s influence in the popularisation of Gujarathj 
is well known. The Pranami sect (1649-1735), popular in the 
Bhundelkhand region, made use of Gujarathi, Sindhi and Hindi 
which were the languages of the people. 


Ramanuja of the 11th Century popularised the Nalayira 
‘Divyaprabhandha of Tamil in the temples of Tamil Nadu, Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. Veera Vaishnavism founded by Brahma 
Nayudu (13th Ceatury A. D.) wrote in simple Telugu. But the 
Manipravala style popular in Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam 
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was meant for the learned few. Along with that, works in simple, 
racy and flowing Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam meant for 
the masses were produced by the Bhakti poets, Basaveshvara, the 
‘popular founder of the Veera Saiva sect of Kannada indicated that 
Kannada was capable of conveying complex religious ideas, lofty high 
philosophic thoughts and subtle mystical experiences in simple and 
easily understandable style. 


The reformists of the Hindu religion of the 19th C. A. D. 
which originated in Calcutta and led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy; 
Dwarakanath Tagore, Keshab Chandra Sen founded periodicals 
in Bengali, Marathi, Hindi, Urdu and English to carry the messages 
to the masses. The Prarthana Samaj of Maharashtra, Arya Samaj of 
Swami Dayananda born in Gujarath (1824) popularised Marathi and 
Hindi respectively. If Hindi has a wider spread today in Himachal 
Pradesh, Haryana, Rajasthan, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar 
Pradesh, it is mainly due to the efforts of the Arya Samajists. Ina 
country where many languages are spoken within a state, the wider 
spread of Hindi is an astonishing factor, the reason for which is not 
difficult to seek. - The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda movement which 
also originated in Calcutta, encouraged the vernaculars through its 
publications in Bengali, Marathi, Tamil, Telugu and Hindi.+ 


The Christian Missionaries made use of the spoken languages 
as an effective tool in spreading the Gospel. The words of 
Pandit Nehru in his ‘Discovery of India’ will be apt to be quoted here: 


“The printing of books and newspapers broke the hold of the 
classics and immediately prose literature in the provincial 
languages began to develop. The early Christian missionaries 
especially the Baptist Mission at Serampore helped in the process 
greatly. There was no difficulty in dealing with the well known 
and established languages but the missionaries went further and 
tackled some of the minor and undeveloped languages and gave 
them shape and form, compiling grammars and dictionaries for 
them. They even laboured at the dialects of primitive hill and 
forest tribes and reduced them to writing. In this respect as well 
as in the collection of folklore it has undoubtedly been of great 
service to India.’’® 


4Social Contents of Indian Religious. Reform Movements. Ed. by S. P. Sen, 
Institute of Historical Studies, Calcutta, 1978 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru, Discovery of India. Signet Press, Calcutta, 1948, p. 263. 
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Similar to the efforts of spreading religious knowledge, the 
political front in the twentieth century also made use of the spoken 
languages besides English for the spread of political ideals. The 
Regional languages are important like Sanskrit for the study of 
religion in this country. 


In Oriental studies, our immediate concern is Indology. This 
again is concerned with the cultural and spiritual contribution of 
India to the world, a fact which can never be lost sight of by the 
researchers. Above all, it is indeed gratifying to note that this has 
never been forgotten by the All India Oriental Conference at any of 
its sessions. 


For this branch of study (a) the written tradition, (b) the oral 
tradition (folk narratives) and (c) the surviving language and 
society are important. Early written traditions like the Vedas or the 
Tamil Sangam classics enable the researcher besides furnishing details 
of the Society, help in delimiting the time depth of the cultural 
complexes. The Vedas indeed have a deeper time depth than any 
other language texts which is not exact (metric) but topological, i.e. 
before or after. Until Patanjali’s Mahabhasya this has been the 
position of Sanskrit. Even the Mahabharata of Vyasa and the 
Ramayana of Valmiki are dated only topologically. Of course 
Asokan inscriptions are definitely datable. But the availability of 
lithic records and copper plates is not continuous. Also their subject 
matter is not wide as that of literature. Most of the early literary 
creations in Sanskrit are poetic compositions. The poet is not an 
ethnologist or a historian. His cognizance of the facts of a society is 
conditioned by the requirements of poetry. “Only some facts can be 
gleaned out of his creations. There will certainly be gaps. Also the 
cultural facts expressed in literature will have exaggerations and 
under statements which have to be filtered for use in reconstruction 
of the past. Even with all these shortcomings, the importance of 
literature in Indological studies cannot be minimised especially in the 
early stages. The support of epigraphy and numismatics is unques- 
tionable; but they cover only some specialised areas like conquests, 
grants, etc. Archaeological evidences are mounting in the recent 
past. They with the support of the corroborative evidences and 
dependable dating methods have proved to be milestones in our 
efforts for cultural resonstruction. 


Most important segment of the data for reconstruction can be 
unearthed from the traditional practices of the people who have 
survived. For instance, the details of the practice of Ayurvedic medicine 
cannot be fully understood from the texts. The actual practices of 
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the Vaidyas need to be collected. The regional variations in different 
States in the medicinal practices cannot be overlooked. So is the case 
with all Sastras. Even the Agamic tradition needs field study. What 
is textually prescribed and what is practised vary. Such variations 
are crucial for interpretation. Neglect to record the practices of 
societies is as injurious as the neglect of collecting the manuscripts of 
an ancient text for recovering its original reading. 


Study of the societies major and minor, throws light on the 
interpretation of ancient classics. Kaikeyi as the heroine in the folk 
stories of Uttar Pradesh and the practice of bearing the upper garment 
when one is defeated in the dice game thereby justifying the act of 
Duryodana in derobing Droupadi are only two examples to understand 
the practices found among societies and literature. The study of 
languages especially comparative linguistics and the dating method 
adopted in language split have enormously helped in the reconstruc- 
tion of the past. It is Dr. Sukumar Sen who indicated that pre Indo- 
Aryan when reconstructed is not textual Sanskrit but a spoken variety. 
A new rising discipline called linguistic archaeology has proved its 
usefulness in reconstructing the material culture and the kinship 
organisation of old societies. 


Session after session in the All India Oriental Conference, 
resolutions were passed for the creation of an Institute for Indology. 
I am given to understand that the Government of India which feels 
that along with the huge spending on science and technology, huma- 
nistic sciences and the arts should be developed in India, is thinking 
of organising an Indological Institute. Even if the proposed Institute 
deals with the early past, Sanskrit texts alone will not provide 
sufficient material. The Iranian texts Avesta, the Assirian studies 
for which Lokamanya Tilak laid repeated emphasis, the Syrian texts 
which formed the basis of the Syrian Christian religion in Kerala, the 
early Sangam classics of the Tamils which are secular in content, the 
Arabic and Persian sources cannot be neglected. The Tibetan and 
Chinese sources have played a large role in the rediscovery of India. 
Neglecting their study will result in innumerable gaps in our 
knowledge. 


While the west is now looking for, besides Sanskrit sources, 
regional information in India for the study of Indology, the Indolo- 
gical Institute cannot neglect the Dravidian sources, the Kolarian 
(or the Munda languages spoken in and around Nagaland) and the 
Tibeto-Burman languages which border the Himalayas and eastern 
India. Indeed they have played a significant role in the cultural life 
of this country. 
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A body of academics like the All India Oriental Conference 
has the unique privilege of looking back on our academic policy: 
including its language policy adopted by the Governments at the 
Centre and the States. The constitution makers who had to their 
credit great personal sacrifices for the country’s freedom were labour- 
ing under the shadow of the division of the country. They stood for 
a unified India with a strong Centre und one flag and one language 
forgetting the diversity of languages and culture in thiscountry. The 
debates in the Constituent Assembly especially on languages stil! 
make an interesting reading. The experiences in constitution making 
of neighbouring countries with different nationalities, cultures and 
languages were not unknown to them. Yet they might have thought 
that a desire for a unified India would submerge the local aspiration 
of the people. Since India is a democratic republic with votes to all 
its eligible citizens, the upsurge of the local aspirations which we 
witness now and then was, therefore not anticipated. The adminis- 
trative language was fostered by the Central Government by giving 
importance to institutional set ups and by coining technical termino- 
logies which it expected will be adopted throughout India. 
Standardization of terminologies have to be attempted only after 
sufficient books have been translated in the Indian languages. 
Standardization will be meaningful when a multitude of competing 
terms are available. The language planners in the Government began 
at a wrong end. The academic requirement of the people can be 
broadly divided into three categories: (1) those who would learn 
the three Rs. and live with sufficiency in their respective areas, (b) 
those who would better their learning skills and try and secure in the 
States for higher placements and (c) those who would contribute to 
research and innovation who would like to seek placements in all 
states or in the Centre or in other countries. The Central Advisory 
Board for Education under the Chairmanship of Sir Akbar Haydari 
rightly guessed this stratification and suggested terms from individual 
languages for popular education, progressive substitution in the inter- 
mediate stage with international technical terminology which should 
be employed for higher learning throughout India.® . The feeling that 
English is the language of the then rulers and hence need to be 
replaced should have been in the minds of constitution makers. Due 
to a long history of the development of English, the information 
content of its publications is astonishingly high and uptodate. World 


‘Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference, Presidential Address of the 
Non-local languages Section, P. 111. 
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wide recognition for a researcher or a scientist is an unavoidable 
component of the academic life. It, therefore, becomes imperative 
for any scholar who aspires for international acclamation to publish 
his research-findings in English. Since English is known to the inte- 
lligentia in India, due toa historic accident, no one will forego that 
tool now. For economic reasons Hindi will play a large role in India 
sooner than we think, if not compelled. It is Lenin who is credited 
with the saying that ““We do not want to have people driven into 
paradise with a cudgel; for no matter how many fine phrases about 
culture you may utter, a compulsory official language involves 
coercion, the use of the cudgel.’’’ , 


Even now, it is not late if the Government of India looks 
back on its language planning. The organisation of a Council or an 
Academy each for Indo-Aryan (for Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Rajasthani, Punjabi, etc.), another for Dravidian (Tamil, Telugu; 
Kannada and Malayalam), a third for Kolarian, a fourth for the 
Tibeto-Burman languages and a fifth for the Semitic languages to 
attempt simultaneous translations will be a necessity. These bodies 
have to include the Tribal languages falling in the respective families. 
Also these bodies should provide scripts, if none is available and 
prepare readers, grammars and dictionaries for those languages which 
do not have them. A feeling that all languages are the concern of 
the Governments at the Centre and in the States even if they are 
spoken by a minority, will consolidate the country. 


Learning a language is not now a ten to fifteen years affair. 
With refined text books and modernised teaching aids the quick 
learning of a language has been demonstrated in other countries as 
well as in India. Where language learning still remains as a long 
drawn out process, its pace should be quickened ; thereby even as we 
save man-hours, we also save money for purposeful expanditune in 
other areas. 


The aid of machines, especially the computers in learning and 
research, a technological innovation is a new factor which can aid 
this country in several ways. If the Romanization of the Indian 
languages is resisted by conservatives who insist on Devanagari or the 
Tamil script, the computer can print out in the desired script. The 
tyranny of a single script or a single language in a State or in the 
Centre can now be overcome by the computer as has been successfully 


™.I, Isayev, National Languages’ in the U.S.S.R. — Problems and 
Solutions, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, pp. 21, 22, 
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demonstrated in the Tamil University and other Centres in India. 
Machine translation is nota distant dream. The preparation of the 
catalogue of manuscripts or books, word indexes, metric analysis of 
texts by using the computer can certainly save man hours. 


The Idological studies as outlined before will have three focies, 
one on the ancient phase, another on the medieval period ‘and the 
third on modern languages and cultures. For simultaneous transla- 
tion we have already suggested five councils or academies to cover 
most of the languages and societies under a single organisation. 


- Two questions will arise: whether they should be organised by 
the Government of India or by voluntary agencies or by autonomous 
but Government controlled institutes is one. The financial projection 
of these bodies though not estimated will not be minimal for any 
Government to bear. This will be another. 


Scholarship anywhere in the world as in ancient India is 
person centred. Distinguished scholars like R.G. Bhandarkar. 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Siddheshwar Varma, Sukumar Sen and a 
hoard of others are like the old Vedic Rishis dedicated to scholarship. 
They are followed by students directly or indirectly who read their 
works. If an Institute grows around scholars of distinction, the 
tradition of scholarship will be continuous. This has been the 
practice in Europe. In a few cases, India has followed this as in the 
Bhandarkar Institute, Jayaswal Institute, etc. 


When Universities began to enter in the field of research 
besides teaching, individual excellence in scholarship was available 
more in the past and team work of two or three scholars, though 
more in science but less in humanities became possible in the Univer- 
sities. Inter-disciplinary research, a glaring deficiency in India is 
chiefly attempted by voluntary organisations along with individual 
research. If a Governmental machinery with a built-in system of 
evaluation is available in this country as in Russia or in other Com- 
munist countries, Governments can organise Institutes to implement 
their policies. Otherwise Government-run institutes are likely to 
become wranglers for positions and pressure groups for larger bedget- 
ting though, a few exceptions are available. Governments can very 
seldom take over successfully the function of scholars. When scholars 
criticise Governments for not implementing the evaluation procedure 
which is the domain of scholars, such criticism will certainly turn out 
to be ineffective. 


The organisational set up envisaged in principally by regrouping 
the existing but promising researchers from the Government-run or 
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financed institutes. A large institute by and large is unproductive in 
humanities. Assisted with the mechanical aids, a small Institute 
with a few researchers can turn out more work. Later, personnel 
from University Departments can be absorbed on deputasi 


lated period of time. The dictionary projects 
Governments or by the Universities seldom observe 


Past experience will confirm that the direct involvemt of Whe 

ment in organising institutes should be minimal. If unavoidabR 
implementing the policy of the Government, a built in system of 
evaluation is necessary to make the Institutes productive. 


The Central and State Governments can fund bigger projects 
like the Encyclopaedia making or preparing dictionaries. An Ency- 
clopaedia of Indian Science and Technology is a long felt need. 
Some significant work has been done by A.Rehman when he was in the 
Nistads. The multiplicity of grant giving bodies created by the 
Government at the Centre have not yet cooperated with each other 
for funding projects which have a larger financial projection. 


The autonomous bodies like the Asiatic Society organised by 
William Jones in 1784 has a long tradition. Happily the Central 
Government has declared it as as institution of national importance. 
Such bodies at Bombay, Madras and the All India Oriental Conference 
have offered stimulation for scholarship throughout India and else- 
where. The Indian Institute of Advanced Studies which was started 
with high hopes at Simla at the initiative of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
appears to be not in good shape. __ Likewise several voluntary organi- 
sations started with high ideals and have made significant 
contributions face financial difficulties. Being one closely associated 
with a voluntary organisation—The International School of Dravidian 
Linguistics—at Trivandrum, a suffering, similar to the proverbial 
monkey which got caught between the wood splits is often experienced, 
due to want of adequate financial support from the Governments. 
Borrowing from Banks is not now easy for an academic body. The 
percentage of interest is as high asis for the business firms. The 
University Grants Commission has a legal restriction of funding only 
those organisations which come under the Universities. The Central 
Government and its agencies can help these voluntary organisations; 
but the proverbial blind man distributing his largesse only to those 
around him is replaced only slowly by the Central agencies by financing 
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the institutions situated in the nooks and corners of this extensive 
country. To allow the voluntary institutes to wane or to become 
financially anaemic will amount to suppressing an important segment 
of our academic life. Voluntary institutes flourish in small countries 
like Holland, Norway, etc.. It will be a tragedy if. similar institutes 
fade out in this country. Projects based on a national academic plan 
can be executed through these bodies by financing them adequately. 


The Linguistic Survey of India initiated through the Asiatic 
Society at Calcutta by Grierson, because the then Government of India 
- of ‘the Britishers will not directly involve in such matters, is a 


‘., monumental work completed at least six decades ago. New techniques 


in the survey methods and in facts collection are now known to 
linguists. Evenin that survey, the Dravidian languages have not 
been covered in their home states because the then Government in the 
Madras Province did not find any use for this kind of survey. The 
data for Tamil Telugu, Kannada and Malayalam were secured from 
the immigrants living in other States. The lateG. B. Pant, it is 
reported, when he was the Home Minister asked the Census Commiss-. 
ion to include the language Census also in its schedule. The data 
available in the 1961 and 1971 Census have benefited linguists 
enormously. A complete survey either directly through the Govern- 
ment-run Institutes or by funding other organisations will help to 
dispel wild guesses regarding the language affinities.';A postponement 
of this survey will create more controversies than minimising them. 


A Central Library where all publications (books/journals) related 
to oriental studies if stocked and information made available to 
scholars who need them, by computerising them, much time can be 
saved in hunting for books or periodicals in the several libraries 
India is weak in disseminating bibliographical information. One or 
two bibliographies especially the one on Vedic Studies by R.N. 
Dhandekar have saved an enormous amount of time of scholars. 
Besides, what has been done so far in the subject will be clear from 
the bibliography. Repetition can be avoided. Researchers in Science 
have this facility to receive bibliographical information and data 
service. This if established for humanities will quicken the pace of 
research and add to the existing knowledge. The Catalogus Catalo- 
gorum for Sanskrit manuscripts initiated at Madras by the All India 
Oriental Conference, I understand, could not make much headway. 
The computer aid in listing, arrangiag and coding information for 
printing will help the completion of the project within a short time. 


Another help which a computerised information service can 
furnish is to store data for Encyclopaedias. Sooner or later the 
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speakers of all languages in India would like to have Encyclopaedias 
in their respective languages. In such a venture, some topics are 
Static; some in science are fast moving. A computerised storage of 
information in a common language will enable the Editors to secure 
the material for their language Encyclopaedias, instead of asking for 
articles from individual scholars every time. 


It is not my intention to list what should be done by this or 
that body. It is easy to advice and still easier to criticise. Unless one 
has the experience of implementation and field study advice and 
criticism cannot be tempered. But the great thirst for knowledge 
evinced even among the common man, who learnt through his mother 
tongues as medium rises high expectations when a project is 
announced. When its completion is delayed, there is adverse reaction. 
A realization that removal of poverty through education for which 
the mother tongue is the only possible medium has been anticipated 
in the thirties by Gurudev Tagore. An all round growth of all 
languages and cultures and their study in India is within the ambit of 
Indology. 


The closing sentence of Babu Rajendra Prasad at the Delhi 
Session in 1957 will be more apt to be recalled, ‘‘Every student in a 
Medical College is to study the skeleton, not only to study the 
skeleton but he is required to dissect bodies so that he may understand 
the living body better. You have to study the past with the same 
interest and with the same object so that you may be able to help the 
present understand it better and make it better.”’® Our past is great, 
our present should be greater and our future still more in the oo 
tual achievement in Indology and in oriental studies. 


Let us reorient ourselves towards achieving this end. 


*Proceedings of the Nineteemth Conference, Part I, Imaugural Address: 
Delhi, 1959, p. 82. 
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I 

I would like to begin this paper with a set of wh-questions. 
What is ‘American English?’. What are its characteristic features? 
How is American English different from ‘British English’?. Answers 
to these questions cannot be given in isolation. They can be derived 
from the system network of notions like ‘language’, ‘dialect’, 
‘sociolect’ and ‘varieties’. ‘Language’ is an abstraction and so are 
‘dialect’ and ‘sociolect’. Language is not some real object out there, ~ 
but our perception of a network of mutually defining and interlock- 
ing systems underlying our speech. It is the socio-cultural context 
of use that gives these systems their indexical features. The notions; 
‘dialect’ and ‘sociolect’ are related to the notion, ‘language’, for we 
always refer to ‘the dialect of’/‘the sociolects of’ a language. ‘English’ 
too is an abstraction. It is a token of the type called ‘language’: 
English, like any other human language, is a rule-governed creative 
system with two subsystems: a subsystem of core phonological and 
syntactic rules and a noncore subsystem of sounds and lexical items. 
When people using a language move from one geographical area to 
another, the noncore subsystems of their language (i. e., sounds and 
lexical items) acquire a marked local colour as a result of their inter- 
action with the languages in the area and also as a result of their 


functioning in anew Setting. Apart from areal movement, there is 
also socio-cultural movement. People move up and down a social 
ladder. These two types of movements, geographical and social, 


*An earlier version of this paper was presented in the form of a talk at the 
American Studies Research Centre, Hyderabad on 10 June 1986, 
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generate linguistic and socio-cultural interactions, which in turn lead 
on to the addition, deletion, and conflation of features and also to 
new creations and new collocations: The regional and social varieties 
of a language are called dialects and sociolects respectively. Human 
languages tend to vary on two axes: vertical and horizontal: the 
vertical axis marking off the regional dialects and the horizontal axis 
indicating the social dialects. These varieties (national,. local and 
social) persist in spite of the presence of standardizing forces in 
society. In fact, there are two forces in interaction at all the levels : 
local varieties and local standard, national varieties and national 
standard, international varieties and international standard. It is 
theoretically possible to have more than one standard at each level— 
a local and a national standard or more than one local standard. 


English is an international language but it has national, 
dialectal varieties: British English, American English, Canadian 
English, Australian English and so on. They share a common literary 
tradition and a common ‘core linguistic system. Each variety has its 
own dialectal sub-varieties. British English, for example, has varie- 
ties like Irish English, Scottish English, Yorkshire English and so on. 
One might want to make a distinction between native (mother tongue) 
and non-native (other tongue) varieties of English: the varieties listed 
above will then be treated asnative varieties. English functioning as a 
second language hasyielded non-native varieties like Indian English, 
Pakistani English, Bangladesh English, Sri Lankan English, African Eng- 
lish and so on. Varieties, native and non-native, have marked features, 
which give these varieties a local habitation and aname ‘‘A man’s 
dialect depends on where he comes from but his sociolect depends on 
what he is—his social status (class and caste), occupation, and degree 
of education. How a man speaks tells us who he is and what and who 
he means to be; how we hear him and the consequent judgements 
we make tell us much about ourselves. A person’s speech is deter- 
mined not only by the region he comes from but also by ‘the class he 
comes from, or the class he is trying to move into.. Language 
variation is a fact of society, tied in with the traditions of a people 
and the social factors that distinguish different social, cultural and 
ethnic groups from each other. 


Languages are always changing—reflecting social, political, 
economic, religious, and technical changes. They do not exist ina 
frozen form ina language laboratory. American English has been 
changing because American society has always been characterized by 
mobility, both geographic and social. In evaluating changes in 
languages we have moved a considerable distance from the polar 
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opposition between “‘correct’’ and “‘incorrect’’ and have accepted the 
position that language use ranges from the highly inventive and 
idiosyncratic to the highly conventional and regular. We now 
recognize that the linguistic forms of a language should be evaluated 
in terms of the sociogrammar of that language. Whatever the 
variety of a language, as a simple instrument of intercommunication, 
it is as good as any other variety, and—in the hands of a literary 
artist—it is capable of expressing all the knowledge and emotions, 
all the inmost experience of humanity. Every language, every dialect, 
every variety has a built-in potential for innovating linguistic forms 
to express human experiences ranging from the most sublime to the 
most mundane, from the most technical to the least technical. 


II 


Now we would look at that variety of English which is used 
in the United States of America. The language taken by John Smith 
to Virginia in 1607 and by Plymouth Fathers to Massachusetts in 1620 
was the English of spsncer and Shakespeare. English in America and 
English in the United Kingdom developed and changed in ordcr to 
to meet the new demands of its users. American English interacted 
with a variety of Englishes (native and non-native) and also with a 
variety of Europen and African languages and then generated forms 
based on its own resources to meet the needs of people ina new 
setting. Over a peried of years it has grown into a vigorous:system of 
communication with its own distinctive properties nurtured by a 
variety of creative writers. American English is ‘American’ not 
because it is English but because it has certain marked American 
features (linguistic, conceptual and attitudinal) arising out of its 
multilingual, multicultural setting. Many of the regional features 
are echoes from other languages which competed with English 
for a time and then disappeared. These fcatures are reflected in its 
sound system and lexicon. ‘“‘Contact with the new land and the 
languages in it produced other changes in the English the immigrants 
brought from Britain. In New England, where most settlers had emi- 
grated from East Anglia, the prestige dialect had much in common with 
one of the local standards of Great Britain, but farther south and 
westward other influences came into play. In the South, the Atlantic 
Creole spoken by traders to the West Indies and particularly by the 
black slaves newly arrived form Africa blended with the dielects of 
South-eastern England to produce a greater heterogeneity in speech 
and consequently greater change in the English of that region than 
was evidenced in New England. In the West. contacts with long- 
established French trappers and traders in the upper reaches of the 
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Mississippi ond St. Lawrence watersheds had an impact on spoken 
English, though an effect that is apparenttoday only in the place 
names along the water-ways connecting Quebec and New Orleans 
with the interior. Farther West, contacts with the Spanish culture in 
missions and ranches strung out along the Pacific influenced the 
kind of English spoken by Americans, but most of the distinctive 
features of this dialect were smothered in the deluge of migrants 
from other dialect regions during the Gold Rush of 1849’ (Bailey 
and Robinson, 1973, pp. 151-252). 


American English, it is evident from what has alseady been 
said, is not a monolithic system. It is a network of dialectal and 
sociolectal varieties. Dialectal varieties are set off from other 
varieties by a complex of features of pronunciation and vocabulary. 
“Americans from various parts of the country may take time out for 
a snack, piece, bite, or nosh consisting, perhaps of pop, soda, or 
tonic and a hoagy, grinder, sub-marine, or hero. Depending on his 
regional origin, an American may suffer the consequences of snch a 
meal in being Sick at his stomach, sick to his stomach, sick in his 
stomach, or sick on his stomach’ (Bailey and Robinson, 1973, 
p. 154). The following passage in John Steinback’s novel. The 


Grapes of Wrath presents a very illuminating picture of the 
dialectal varieties of American English. 


OKLAHOMA MAN: I knowed you wasn’t Oklahamy folk. You 
talk queer kinda — That ain’t no blame, 
you understan’ ? 


ARKANSAS WOMAN: Ever’body says words different, Arkansas 
folks says ’em different, and Oklahomy folks 
says em different. And we seen a lady from 
Massachusetts, an’ she said ’em differentest 
of all. Couldn’ hardly make out what she 
was sayin’. 

We would now look at the lexical (including collocational) 
features and also some of the grammatical properties of American 
English. Consider the following : 

(i) An Ameriean lady asked an English lady: “Do you have many 
children’’. The English lady replied: “‘Oh, no, only once every 


couple of years?’’. Note that there is a tendency in England to 
use do in questions with the verb have only when habitual actions 


are referred to. 


(ii) An American, if taken suddenly ill while on a visit to London, 
might die in the street through being unable to make himself 
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understood—He would naturally ask for the drugstore, and no 


one would know what he meant’’. 


Preface to H. W. Horwill: 


An Anglo-American Interpreter (1939). 


It is evident from (i) and (ii) above that even simple words like 
‘do’ and ‘drugstore’ may have different linguistic and socio-cultural 


settings. 


In order to have an idea of the distinctive features of American 
English, it may be useful to look at a contrastive picture of how 
’man and his environment’ are represented in present-day British 
English and American English : 


Grammatical differences 


(a) 


1. 


(c) 


(d) 


British English 

So long as you’re happy, 
we'll stay 

Strange as it may seem 
Do you have 

Shall I take it ? 

I wish I had done it 


If I had seen one, I would 
have bought it for you 


If one tried hard enough, 
one will always succeed 


He works by day and studies 
at night 


got (past participle) 


burnt <3 
learnt be 
dived ‘ 
leapt Soe, 


Verbs from Nouns - 
pressure (n) 
radio (n). . 
guest (n) 


Nouns from Verbs- 
brush off (v-+-prep) 
run down (v+prep) 
count down (v+prep) 
run around (v-+ prep) 


American English 


As long as you’re happy, 
we'll stay 

as strange as it may seem 
Have you got 

Should I take it? 

I wish I would have done it 
If I would have seen one, I 
would have bought it for 
you. | 

If one tries hard enough, 
he/she will always succeed 


He works days and studies 
nights 


gotton 
burned 
learned 
dove 
leaped 


to pressure 
to radio 
to guest 


a brush-off 
a run-down 
a count down 
a run-around 
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(e) Use/Deletion of prepositions/articles - 


I, 1l check up on that 
I’ ll talk to John about it 


The new air seavice begins on 


March | 
Is Henry at house ? © 
He’s in hospital 

to fill in (a form) 
to meet an official 
be in | 


to a class 


go to 


this one is different from 
the last one 


(f) the River Thames 


Lexical differences 


Differencs in the area to lexical items are of three types: 
use of new lexical items to refer to new objects and ideas 


a) 
b) 


c) 


in the new enviroment 


I’ 11 check that out 

I ll talk with John about it 
The new air seruice begins 
March | 

Is Henry house? 

He’s in the hospital 

to fill out (a form) 

to meet with an offical 


be in 
to 


| class 
go to 


this one is different than 
the last one 


the Mississippi River 
the Hudson River 


use of different lexical items for the same or equivalent 


objects and ideas 


exponsion or contraction of the meaning of the lexical items 


used in British English 


squash and raccoon, for example, are adaptedfrom American Indian 
languages; portage, kill, and canyon borrowed through contact with 
other Europeans on ithe American scene; robin and corn applied in 
America in a way different from the traditional English use. 


Different lexical itemes (to refer to the same objects and ideas) 


braces (for holding up men’s trousers) 


British English 


trousers 
waistcoat 

boot of a car 

hood 

bumpers 

petrol 

car 

rent a car 

start your holidays 


American English 


suspenders 

pants 

vest 

trunk of a car 
bonnet 

fenders 

gas / gasolene 
automobile 

hire a car 

start your vacation 
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express way 
motor way oe bana 
turnpike 
public school public school 
(a fee-paying school not controlled (a free, local authority 
by the local education authority) school) 
flat apartment 
pram baby carriage/baby huggy 
grilled broiled . 
hire purchase instalment buying 
to give a ring to call (by telephone) 
biscuit (sweet) cookie (plain) 
biscuit (savoury) cracker 
pudding : dessert 
custard pudding 
aubergine . eggplant 
jug pitcher 
tin (container) can 
handbag purse 
_ nappy diaper 
sitting room living room 
dust bin garbage can 
chemist’s shop -drug store 
~ sleeping car pullman car 
spanner monkey-wrench 
lorry truck 
drawing pin thumb-tack 
sweets candy 
silencer muffler 


Lexical items with new meanings/additional meanings 


British English American English 
a) homely (down to earth, ugly (of people) 
domestic) 
pants underpants trousers 
b) bathroom room with bath or room with toilet 
shower and sink only 
school educational institution all institutions of 
at elementary level education includ- 


ing universities 


oe 
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surgery 
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to transport by ship 


a medical operation 
room 


Verma 


to transport by 
ship, train, plane 
or truck 
an office of any 
doctor 


New lexical items 


These world and phrases refer to objects and ideas which are 
typically American or have a new meaning in the American setting: 


a) geographical features: plants/animals 
everyglades, bayou, canyon, caribou, gopher, sagebrush 
b) games (e. g. baseball) 
pitcher, homerun, doubleheader 
c) terms from Black English 
soul brother, soul sister ~ fellow black 
honkie — whitemaa 
whitey —> whiteman 
d) film terms 
blue movic — pornographic film 
nudie — film with much nudity 


€) terms from jazz music 


cat — jazz musician ~ 
gig — jazz session 

f) terms from drug addiction 
busted —> caught by the police 


tee creed mari jana 
ania drug addict 


mainliner — addict using injection 


g) miscellaneous terms 
— low grade, poor quality 


crummy 
conman ~» confidence trickster 
cliff hanger — suspenseful happening 
ballyhoo -» advance publicity 
tight wad —> miser 


h) Collegiate slang 
“Watch it, you might rattle the troops’’ (Don’t upset your parents) 
“Put on your quickstarts” (put your tennis shoes on) 
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‘*You are out of your tree’’ (You’re nuts) 

‘*The girls like to go grub” (The girls like to wear old clothes) 
‘**He kicked her tires’” (He checked her out before deciding to 
date her) 

‘*He shakes my tree’’ (I find him physically stimulating) 


These features show one of the basic traits of a human 
language—its capacity for taking in new words and phrases from 
outside sources and creating new expressions out of its own resources 
to meet the demands of its environment, culture, and governing 
institutions. 


The following exchanges show some of the distinctive properties 
of that variety of American guia which has come to be called Black 
American English : 


1. Exchange between Henry, an educated Negro traveller and an 
old aunty : 
‘**Who was that old man who ran behind your master’s horse?” 
*‘Dat Nathan, my husban?’’ 
“Do they treat him well, aunty?” 
*“No, Chile, wus an’ any dog, da beat ‘im foh little an nothin’ 
**Is uncle Nathan religious?”’ 


2? 


*“Yes, chile, ole man an’ I’s been sahvin’ God dis many day. 
fo, yeh, baun! Wen any on ’em in de house git sick, den da sen 
foh “‘uncle Nathan” Come pray foh ’dem; ‘uncle Nathan’ 
mighty good den !”’, 


2. Exchange between a white doctor and a black patient : 

Have you ever had a history of cardiac arrest in your family? 
We never had no trouble with the police. 

What’s your name? 

Betty Groff. 

How do you spell that ? 

B-E-T-T-Y 

How about varicose veins? 

Well, I have veins, but I don’t know if they are close or not. 


Yo Le ee 


This variety is different from the other varieties of American English 
but it is a cohesive system with its own phonological, syntactic, 
morphological and lexical systems. Black English should not 
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therefore be brushed aside as ‘black’ and ‘anaemic’. It appears to be 
closely related to the varieties spoken in the West Indies (e. g., 
Jamaican) and Surinam (Sranan Tongo) and even to West African 
forms like Cameroonian and Nigerian Pidgin English and Krio of 
Sierra Lieone. Some of the grammatical rules in Black English are 
different from those that characterize standard English, for example 
rules regarding the formation of negative, relative and copula 
sentences. Consider the formation of ‘subject’ relative clause in 
Black English and Standard English : 


Black English Standard English 
I saw the man + The man (he) I saw the man + The man (he) 
did it did it 
= I saw the man what did it = I saw the man who did it 
= I saw the man did it =*I saw the man did it. 


A relative clause in Standard English may be reduced provided 
certain conditions are fulfilled. The reduced relative clause (I saw 
the man did it) in standard English is ungrammatical because it does 
not follow the rules of reduction. These rule are neutralized in Black 
English and hence the reduced relative clause (I saw the man did it) is 
not a deviant form in Black English. Black English has cases of 
multiple negation and also of negative concord. Consider the follow- 
ing reply given to a queStion about whether pigeons in coops on the 
roof would be safe from cats: 


It ain’t no cat can’t get in no coop. 


There is nothing non-normal about the use of more than one negative 
in a sentence in Englirh, for we have had cases of double negative in 
in Shakespear, Sidney and Chaucer. 


Prologue to The Canterbury Tales 1.70 


He nevere yet no vileynye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight 

‘He never yet no rudeness did not say 
In all his life, unto no kind of person’. 
Sidney 1586 (Arcadia, 1.323) 


‘A vow ... that I would never marry none ...’ 


Ill 


These varieties go to show how American English is a complex 
network of dialectal and sociolectal varieties. All these varieties are 
rule-governed and creative. The question whether American English 
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is superior of inferior to British English has no significance in 
linguistics for every linguistic system is adequate to the needs of the 
people who use them and has its own network of mutually defi aig 
and interlocking sub-systems. 


Are American English and British English two languages or 
one? The answer to this question will depend on our notion of 
‘language’ and ‘English’. In terms of the theory underlying this pape 
they are two native, areal, and national varieties of English. American 
English is what it is because of the functions it performs ina variety 
of settings. It is a variety of English and hence its core systems 
are the same as those of British English, which is also a variety of 
English. It is American because it has a distinctive American flavour 
emanating from the variegated cultural patterns of the United States 
of America. Its vigour, vitality, creativity, variety, and colourfulness 
are derived from the American pattern of life. If a great many 
people are studying Russian today than was the case about twenty 
years ago, this is not due to the interesting qualities of the language, 
but due to the dramatic rise in the status and power of the Soviet 
Union. Similarly, the power behind the United States of America is 
slowly but surely making American English the most popular and 
acceptable international variety of English-a variety that is function- 
ing as a means of political and social control. The dreams of Noah 
Webster to forge a new American language, a new voice to expresS a 
profound unity underlying a network of diversities, a new reference 
point to show that language is a great binder, have come true. 
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TOWARDS A TOTAL CULTURAL ASSIMILA- 
TION AND MAINTAINING THE LINGUISTIC 
IDENTITY: A DILEMMA FOR THE REGIONAL 
MINORITIES* 


J. Neethivanan 
Madurai Kamaraj University. 


The emergence of multilingual nations around the world has 
given rise to various definitions and explanations to the term ‘minority’ 
depending upon the types of socio-economic-linguistic issues charac- 
teristic of a nation. Sociologists, in particular, have been struggling 
with this concept with great enthusiasm and to quote one among 
them (Louis Writh 1945) the minorities are defined ‘as a group of 
people who, because of their physical or cultural characteristics are 
singled out from others in the society in which they live for differen- 
tial and unequal treatment and who therefore regard themselves as 
objects of collective discrimination’. Rejecting the statistical 
definition that minority stands for the smaller in number of two 
aggregates that together constitute a whole, Srivastava (1983) tries to 
delimit the semantics of the term minority by taking sitmultaneously 
two variables —- one related to quantam dimension and the other 
related to power dimension. He points out that sociolinguists in 
general, reject the simple statistical definition as it ‘tells nothing 
about the social status of a minority group vis-a-vis a majority group 
in a society.” As Haugen (1978) pointed out, the term minority group 
is a common euphemism for a dominated group. The United 
Nation’s sub-Commission on minorities (1950) has explained the term 
minority as including only those nondominant groups in a population 
which possess and wish to preserve stable ethnic, religious or linguistic 


*Paper presented to the Research Committee on Sociolinguistics, XI World 
Congress of Sociology, New Delhi, August 1986. 
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traditions or characteristics markedly different from those of the rest 
of the population. 


There is yet another type of minorities emerging in ‘different 
nations, specially involving the people of oriental nations. In a 
multilingual country like India where sub-national loyalties are strong, 
minorities of this type are found in different provinces. Socio- 
economic constraints are responsible for the growth of such types. 
Broadly, these minorities could be termed as floating minorities as 
against settled minorities (Neethivanan 1983 a). Floating minorities 
move out of their home state/nation to other parts in search of 
economic betterment. At the first opportunity they will move over 
to another place if further opportunities are available. All sorts of 
materialistic properties and the hard-earned money are happily 
exported back to their native place from the place of work. However, 
this group is very much reluctant to accept the social values prevalent 
in the place of work. They are rather imported from their native 
places and practised under strange social environments. Brides are 
common commodity imported like this from the native place 
thousands of miles away from the work-place so that the siblings are 
brought up with the traditional social values. These floating minori- 
ties never seck any cultural assimilation with the people of the 
work-place. 


On the other hand settled minorities do not have any other 
home except the place where they live and work. They do not send 
their earnings out of the state and never go back to the original land 
of emigration for choosing brides. By and large they try to assimilate 
their life-style with the mainstream of their adopted home. Many 
of them wouldn’t even be aware of their migration from another 
place. The functional usage of their mother tongues will normally 
be in the decrease leading to problems in acculturation and loss of | 
identity. Their sociolinguistic behaviour will usually be under 
constant strain as a result of an inevitable dilemma between a prag- 
matic consideration for a total assimilation with the local community 
and an egoistic desire for maintaining the individuality as far as 
possible. When the functional usage of their mother tongue is 
reduced to one domain, the minority community experiences many 
socio-linguistic problems. 


Just like any other state in India, Tamilnadu has quite a 
number of floating and settled minorities. Communities like, 
Malaylis, Gujaratis. Marwaris, etc. constitute the first group. _ 
Telugus, Kannadigas, Saurashtras, Marathas, etc. constitute the 
Second group. The concern in this paper is only about this category. 
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It is interesting to note that while Telugus and Kannadigas of the 
Dravidian linguistic family are widespread and found all over the 
State, Saurashtras and Marathas of the Aryan family live in select 
pockets. About seventeen per cent of the total population of the 
state speak minority languages (Census, 1961), As a result of the 
influence of the dominant regional community and its language, the 
settled minorities very often face problems as identity crisis, language 
attitudes, selection of scripts, decrease in the functional usage of the 
mothertongue, and so on. 

While it is difficult to predict whether cultural assimilation 
precedes linguistic assimilation, or vice versa, it is obvious that as far 
as the settled minorities are concerned both the procesess are very 
active. The immediate reason for this could be explained in terms 
of the relation these communities have with their erstwhile brethren 
in the home state from where they have migrated. Recent studies 
on Telugus (Perialwar 1984; Sethupandian 1983) Kannadigas 
(Rengasamy 1984, Casimir 1984) and Marathas (Arokianathan 1983) 
throw fresh light on this issue. These communities migrated into 
Tamilnadu three or four centuries before, from other parts of the 
country. However many among the present generation do not have 
a clear idea about this fact. Rengasamy who made an investigation 
among the Devanga Kannadigas reports that only 6.6°% of his infor- 
mants were aware of their migration from another state. Few 
informants who said that they had migrated from other places were 
in fact referring to their migration from one place to another within 
the state of Tamilnadu. Casimir’s investigation among the 
Okkaligas also suggests that they are ignorant of important details 
about their migration. Perialwar’s ethnolinguistic study on Telugu 
minorities tries to trace the history of their migration solely on the 


basis of the available ethnolinguistic materials as no direct evidences 
are available. 


On the other hand the Saurashtras have a fairly clear idea 
about their external Origin as belonging to some part of the Western 
India during the Nayak period. Likewise the external origin of the 
Marathas is also correctly predicted. (Arokianathan). 


When posed with the question whether they would like to go 
back to their ancient native place if givena chance, about 65% of 
the Devanga Kannadigas said an emphatic ‘no’; about 12% replied in 
the affirmative while about 29% were undecided. A large number 
of Okkaligas were also not prepared fora return. Many Saurashtra 
informants shot back the question ‘‘who will accept us?’* Even when 


the question of marital relationship was raised, only about 25% of 
the Kannadigas were prepared to consider it. 
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It is clear that these minorities are not concerned much about 
their ancestral homeland or their kinsmen living there. However 
when asked with whom they preferred to live, about 85% of the 
Devangas expressed their desire to live with their own community 
people. Telugus, Saurashtras and Marathas also tend to express the 
same wish. This should not be interpreted as their desire to maintain 
their linguistic affinity. It is a pan-Indian feature for all the caste 
groups to live together as a close-knit institution. Settled minorities 
also follow the same system. In this case, there is an evidence 
wherein the language is being used as acaste group marker. Apart 
from the attitude of these settled minorities towards their counter- 
parts in the place of their original home state, the attitude of those 
counterparts makes interesting reading. According to Perialwar, the 
speech of the Telugus of Tamilnadu is contemptuously referred to 
as ‘arava Telugu’ and regarded as ‘corrupt’. Marital relation between 
these two groups is a very rare phenomenon. Many Okkaligas were 
of the view that they will not be accepted as natives in the place of 
their emigration. A Saurashtra informant narrated how a Gujarati 
businessman in Madras was surprised to find that Saurashtra language 
was closer to his mothertongue. However he was least prepared to 
accept that this Speech and the speakers were originally from his 
home-state. He firmly remarked, “‘You could not be our Saurashtra 
people”’. 


The primary reason for this observation is the extent of 
linguistic assimilation that has taken place in the speech of these 
minorities. The aspirated plosives are in the process of loss in their 
languages as the regional language does not have these sounds. The 
high, back, rounded vowel in Telugu and Kannada is being centralised 
as in the regional language. Tamil verbal items are conjugated like 
any other native verb by the Saurashtras when they speak their 
mothertongue. Again, the plural marker of Saurashtra is freely 
suffixed to the nouns of Tamil (Dissertations of Diploma students in 
Linguistics 1972 to 1976). Lexical items referring to Tamil culture 
and other spheres are freely borrowed and used mostly as such. 

As asimultaneous process the cultural assimilation has also 
been taking place. Important festivals that are celebrated in the 
home state, are not celebrated by these settled minorities. The new- 
year festival, ‘ugadi’, is not celebrated by the Telugu and Kannada 
minorities with enthusiasm. Their dress, food and religious habits 
have gradually changed. It is very difficult to identify a Saurashtra 
by his dress or name these days. 

All these factors have rather alienated these minorities from 
the people of their original home state. Even if some minorities 
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cherish the desire of maintaining their contact with their kinsmen 
they know pretty well that they would not be accepted by them. 
This‘fact hastens the process of their total assimilation with the 
dominant regional groups, whether willing or not. The status 
denial is an important phenomenon in the Indian Socio-linguistic 
situation (Neethivanan 1983 b). The denial of the rightful status as 
the members of the same linguistic community by the people of the 
home state buries all the hopes of the settled minorities for maintain- 
ing their individual identity among the regional majority. 


The decrease in the functions! usage of their mothertongues 
and the inevitable bilingualism that precedes language shift are other 
factors that help to study the attitudes of these minorities. Almost 
all the speakers of the settled minority communities are essentially 
bilinguals. Investigations among the Telugus, Kannadigas and 
Saurashtras have failed to trace even a single monolingual, while 
data for Marathas were lacking. Even though the linguistic reorga- 
nisation of the Indian. states did not imply that every state was 
monolingual, most of the minority communities recognised the 
dominant role of the regional language and accepted its usage (of 
course, there are some exceptions as Bengalis in Assam or Marathis 
in Karnataka). This attitude has further reduced the functional 
usage of this minority languages to a larger extent. Most of these 
languages are used only in one domain viz., the home; even here the 
functional load decreases as far as the younger generation is concerned. 
Many Devanga and Saurashtra informants reported that sometimes 
they had to explain some of the native expressions in Tamil to their 
children. 


The presence or absence of a non-community speaker seems to 
to be a conditioning factor for the use of native language outside 
home domain. When such a speaker is present, most of the minority. 
community speakers, as a rule, do not tend to use their mothertongue. 
Many Saurashtra educated informants felt that it was not a proper 
etiquette to speak in one’s. mothertongue when a third person is 
present. However many younger, Saurashtra speakers do not have 
any such notions. It is very interesting to note that among this group 
the use of mothertongue outside their home domain is slightly on 
the increase. Kannadigas, by and large, do not use the mothertongue 
in the presence .of other language speakers; but many uneducated 
Telugus use their mothertongue among themselves in any context. 
Arokianathan reports that the Marathas use their mothertongue 
among their close relatives and that too only in the home domain- 
He further adds that the younger generation feels hesitant to speak 
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(aloud) in Marathi outside the house except for secret communications. 


of Madurai do not use ‘even a single word in Telugu 
house’, 


annadigas 
towards the utility of their mothertongue has yielded interesting 
results. Of the six contexts identified, Kannada was ft 
all’ useful by the speakers i in five contexts, viz. (1) jok opp 


(4) spreading their cultural and social values and (5) social integrat 
with other communities. An overwhelming majority of the informants 
gave this verdict. In only one context their mothertongue was found 
useful by more than 75% of the informants, the context being the 
creation of a sense of unity among the members of their (own) 
community, which is significant. 


Most of the minority communities run their own educational 
institutions. However no institution offers the minority language 
either as a medium or as a subject. About 82% of the Devanga 
Kannadigas are prepared to support educational institution which 
offer their mothertongue, by sending their children to those schools, 
and also by various other means. A sizeable number of Saurashtra 
informants are also found to think the same. However when Saura- 
shtra language was introduced as a compulsory subject in an 
elementary school run by the community, it met with stiff resistance. 
The children were least willing to study the language and there were 
large number of failures and hence the idea was dropped. A Marathi 
teaching school also had similar experiences. Almost all minority 
communities desire to have their mothertongue as an educational 
medium or as a subject. However the non-productive nature of the 
language and the material interests of the people stand in the way. 
Individual identity is very much desired but not at the cost of 
materialistic comforts. 


It is interesting to note that even at the meetings of the 
community organization. the regional language is used for recording 
the minutes and in other correspondences. This has been observed 
in the cases of Kannadigas, Telugus, Marathas as well as Saurashtras. 
Use of these languages as media in mass communication is practically 
nil. 

Two reasons are put forward by many informants for the 
decreased use of their mothertongues in different domains. The first 
one is born out of the pragmatic consideration. These settled 
minorities recognize the fact that they have no other home and in 
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the land of their emigration they will not be welcome. Being a 
microscopic minority, no group shall bein a position to wield 
political power on its own. Few educated Saurashtra informants were 
afraid that if insist on maintaining their individuality in all spheres, 
they might become suspect in the eyes of the regional majority. 
When Perialwar started his investigation among Telugus some infor- 
mants advised him not to undertake such studies as it was likely to 
revive Telugu individualistic spirit and incur the displeasure of the 
regional majority. ‘Conformity with majority’ seems to be the 
‘motivation for all these groups. 


The second reason given by most of the informants is ‘the 
absence of script’ for these languages. It isa well known fact that 
these languages do have a script of theirown and are in use in 
their respective home states. What is important here is that by 
making astatement of this nature these settled minorities have recog- 
nized the fact that their speeches markedly differ from the speech of 
the home state.. Further, they realize that their language deserves a 
separate script system. Saurashtra informants, in. particular, felt 
that this factor is very important for the increase or the decrease of 
the functional usage of their mothertongue. The non-selection of a 
script system as available for the regional language or as practised - 
for their own language back at the home state could be attributed to 
different factors. 


Telugu, Kannada and Marathi are among the major national 
languages scheduled in the Indian Constitution and all these languages 
do have writing systems of. their own. There are innumerable number 
of journals, magazines and literary works available. However these 
are not patronized by the settled minorities. Posed with the question 
whether there is a script for their language 56.6% of the Devanga 
Kannada male informants and 73.3% of the female informants replied 
in the negative. When asked to name the script 3% of the informants 
referred to Tamil. Same trend is found among the Okkaliga 
Kannadigas too. 


The Maratha rulers used a script known as Modi script for 
recording the official procedures. This script has become obsolete 
now. According to Arokianathan’s investigations the non-brahmin 
Marathis do not know either Modi or Marathi script. It is only the 
Brahmins, known as Royers, who are familiar with the Devanagari 
script. Sethupandian reports that among the Telugus, the Brahmins 
had learnt the script system; but of late even among them the younger 
generation is fast losing this skill. Perialwar lists illiteracy. among 
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the Telugu minorities as one of the factors for the evolution of a 
dialect different from the Telugu of the home state. 


The Saurashtras arrived in Tamilnadu via Andhra Pradesh and 
during their brief settlement there they had adopted Telugu script 
abandoning their original script, a version of Devanagari system, 
that was used in the Saurashtra region of Gujarat. Once settled in 
Tamilnadu, they abandoned the Telugu script and some people started 
using the Tamil script which was obviously a deficient one as far as 
the Saurashtra phonological structure was concerned. . Now there are 
two distinct groups among the Saurashtras each advocating one script 
system over the other. The group which supports Devanagari system 
has realised that the Tamil system cannot represent their mother- 
tongue faithfully. Moreover the innumerable number of numerals as 
superscripts to mark the aspirates and the voiced sounds, look rather 
cumbersome. The other group which supports the Tamil script is 
rather pragmatic in its approach to this question. In Tamilnadu 
Devanagari script has always been identified with Hindi. If the 
Saurashtra language is to be written using that script there is every 
possibility of the Saurashtra community being branded as a Hindi 
group, and asa result, the relation with the regional community 
might deteriorate. Moreover the rate at which aspirates and voiced 
sounds disappear in Saurashtra language might have prompted this 
group toconclude that Tamil writing system will not be a problem in 
the long run. Quite a few Devanagari enthusiasts have commercial 
display boards written in that script and many educated Saurashtras 
typically react to this, admitting that they are illiterates as far as 
those boards are concerned. The simple truth is that almost all the 
settled minorities, whether they are Telugus, Kannadigas, Marathas 
or Saurashtras, are illiterates in their own mothertongue. No com- 
munity organization has taken any step worth mentioning to promote 
a script system. | | 


Language activists and some cducated informants are fully 
aware of this dilemma. The nonavailability of a script stands in the 
way of the promotion of literary works. Non-standard forms in the 
language are freely used without being arrested. Characteristic 
cultural features could not be recorded for preservation. When the 
dominant regional community exerts its pressure and the use of 
mothertongue is reduced to just one domain, the process of language 
shift is accelerated. 


Posed with the question whether they considered their culture 
as unique, 43.3% of the Devanga male informants and 73.3% of the 
female informants replied in the affirmative. 68.4% of the Okkaliga 
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informants also felt that they have a unique culture. Manyof the 
informants have expressed their desire to see movies of their 
language and to use their language more often in cultural activities. 
But in actual practice thetrend is different. 


The Saurashtras who are supposed to be culturally more 
distinct from the Tamils are losing their identity gradually in almost 
all the areas of cultural activities. About twenty five years ago, a 
Saurashtra lady could be identified without any difficulty from her 
dress manners. She used to wear her saree like a lady from Western 
India. Today no Saurashtra woman dresses up in that manner- 
There is absolutely no difference in the food habits of the Tamils and 
the Saurashtras. Saurashtra men used to have their family name as 
an attribute before their proper name by which they could be easily 
identified. They fought a legal battle for their right to cremate their 
dead in the same place as that of the brahmins. Very often they 
exhibited their high-caste status by suffixing the Tamil brahmin caste 
names to their first names. Now nobody wants to be associated with 
the brahmins. This is all the more visible after the rise of the 
Dravidian parties in the political field. The festival of the Prasanna 
Venkatesa Perumal kovil, during the month of Pankuni which was 
once considered to be the Saurashtra community festival does not 
attract that much of persons today. On the contrary, more and more 
Saurashtras celebrate the Alagar festival, during the month of 
Chithirai, along with other members of the regional community. 
The ‘poonul’, the holy thread across the shoulder, considered to be 
the symbol of caste superiority on par with the brahmins, is not 
sported on all days. When occasion demands it is put on and then 
removed. However there are still quite a number of Saurashtras 
who have not discarded it. Signs of cultural assimilation are very 
Clearly visible, along with linguistic assimilation and undoubtedly 
the Dravidian movement has had its own impact. 


Like any Telugus and Kannadigas, Saurashtras also have a 
desire to maintain their identity though they have no doubt about the 
fact of growing assimilation process. Most of the Saurashtra infor- 
mants have a strong conviction that their mothertongue will survive 
for a long time at least in the home domain at any cost, and they 
were not prepared to visualise the day when their language would be 
‘no more’. When asked about the possibility of the total loss of 
their mothertongue, 80% of the Devanga male informants and 96.6% 
of the female informants replied that it would not be lost. At the 
same time 36.6% of the males and 6.6% of the females considered 
Tamil as their mothertongue. 13.3% of the males and 20% of the 
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females could not decide which was their mothertongue. There are 
many instances in Rengasamy’s investigation when the Devanga 
Kannada informants treated Tamil as their mothertongue. As one 
informant has explained, some Saurashtra youths marked Tamil as 
their mothertongue while filling up some application forms for a 
language course. Arokianathan also reports that Maratha youths 
prefer to declare Tamil as their mothertongue for many reasons. 


As far as the rate of assimilation is considered, it is faster in 
the case of Telugus and Kannadigas who speak languages of the same 
family as that of the regional community. Since the basic structure 
is the same whatever influence the regional language exercised over 
their mother tongue was accepted without much resistance. Since 
these communities were wide spread they were exposed to large number 
of regional language speakers involving more amount of pressure. 
Most of these people were ignorant of their earlier history and they 
observed that they had nothing to lose by adopting another culture, 
Similar linguistic and cultural habits enabled them to have asmooth 


identity with the Dravidian sentiments and many among them are 
active members of the Dravidian parties. 


Saurashtra and Marathi languages belong to a “family consi- 
dered alien by the Dravidian parties. Linguistic structure differs 
from the regional language to ‘a considerable extent. These commu- 
nities live in certain pockets being exposed only toa limited local 
group: the amount of pressure is relatively less in» these cases. The 
cultural.differences are also striking in some areas and the fear of 
antagonizing the Dravidian parties by overemphasizing these ‘alien’ 
features was felt by the communities, The rate of assimilation is 
relatively slower in these cases. . 


However the dilemma between the total ‘assimilation and the 
retention of the identity has been present among both the type of 
minorities. All these communities have expressed their desire to 
increase the functional usage of their respective mothertongues and 
at the same time they have realized the non-productive nature of their 
mothertongues. While wantingto evolve a script system for their 
mothertongue no community has undertaken any serious steps in 
this direction. Almost all of them pledge their support for the 
introduction of their mothertongue in the educational institutions; 
but at the same time attempts that were made in this regard met 
with failure. They want their mothertongue to be used as medium 
for mass communication; but they are not aware of the existing ones 
in their earlier home state. While nourishing the hopes to maintain 
their individual cultural traits they whittle away before the majority 
pressure. 
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It is obvious that even though the settled minorities have an 
expressed desire to maintain their linguistic identity, the process of 
assimilation has been accelerated owing to the following factors: 


a) Absence of a second home 

b) Interference of the regional language 

c) Absence of a script system (which could have promoted and 
preserved cultural traits) and 

d) Influence of Dravidian parties (which projected and asserted 
the Tamil hegemony). 


It is against these odds that a minority speaker is quite optimistic 
about his mothertongue survival at least in one domain. 
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ON THE SEMANTIC STATUS OF THE COPULA 


Evidence Drawn Mainly from Malayalam and English 


Athialy P. John 


Mar Thoma College,. 
(Gandhiji University), Tiruvalla. 


‘There are four verbs of ‘BE-ing’ used commonly in Malayalam, 
which have the following basic paradigm of tense forms in the 
affirmative : : 


Past Present Future Infinitive 
(i) untaayirunnu unt? untaayirikkum uptaayirikkuka 
(untaakum) 
(ii) aayirunnu aanod aayirikkum aayirikkuka 
(aakunnu) 
(iii) irunnu irikkunnu irikkum irikkuka 
(iv) (kantu)4t Sera kaanum kaanuka 


(+ used only in subjunctive constructions. ) 


Of these four verbs, the use of /kaaquka/ is rather restricted. It has 
a modal meaning. The verb /irikkuka/ is used in the sense ‘to remain’. 
In fact, there is no clear-cut distinction in meaning between this BE- 
verb and its homonymous counterpart which means ‘to sit’, especially 
when it is used with a [+ ANIMATE] subject. The use of /irikkuka/ 
is confined mainly to[—ANIMATE] subjects when the first sense 
(‘BE’) is intended. Thus the sentence 


(1) kuta muulayil irikkunnu 


umbrella corner remain 
Loc. pres. 


would be interpreted only as ‘“‘The umbrella is in the corner.”, 
whereas 
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(2) avan muulayil irikkunnu 


he 1 
corner; § Cores. 


would be understood only as “‘He is sitting in the corner.”, The 
remaining two, /untaayirikkuka/ and /aayirikkuka/ are the most 
commonly used BE-verbs in the language. 


As ina number of languages, the meaning of the BE-verbs in 
Malayalam falls into four broad categories, viz. 


EXISTENCE -e.g. Mary is there. 
PREDICATION -e g. Mary is beautiful. 
IDENTITY -e.g. Mary is the secretary. 


CLASS INCLUSION -e.g. Mary is a girl. 


The ‘existential’ meaning can be further divided into two 
classes; (i) Existence per se, which merely asserts the existence of 
something — e.g. ‘“‘God_ exists,’’ (ii) Related existence: The 
commonest kind of existential construction asserts the existence of 
something inrelation tosomething else. This may be due to the 
fact that existence per se is taken for granted in most cases when one 
speaks about something (unless its existence is debated, as in the case 
of God) and thus a mere assertion of existence is communicatively 
insignificant. This latter kind of existence can further be classified 
into what we may call for convenience, the [--LOCATIVE] and the 
[+DATIVE] types after the typical case endings used in the NPs 
that denote the entity (i.e. object, time, place, person, ...etc.) in 
relation to which the existence of something is predicated. 


The [+LOCATIVE] type relates the existence of some X to 
some Y, where Y ina very broad sense is a LOCATION as in the 
following example: 

(3) ii eet alayil ao aerated vanyajiivika!l unto 
this region, |. many wild being BE pres, 
There is much wildlife in this region, 
Sometimes the ‘LOCATION’ can be in time as in (4) : 
untaayirunnu l 


(4) kaliifiia raatriyil nalla tanupp (9) 
aayirunnu f 


last ni ghty oc. good’ cold BE bas ; 


It was very cold last night. 


The other type of related existence the [+DATIVE] relates the 
existence of some X to some Y in sucha way that X is a possession 
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or an attribute of Y, the so called ‘possessive construction’ of many 
languages. While for this purpose some languages have a special 
verb (e.g. English ‘have’, French ‘avoir’), in others there is no special 
word to denote this kind of existence (e. g- Malayalam & Hindi) and 
the particular kind of relationship is signified by case affixes or other 
grammatical devices. Constructions indicating possessions (alienable 
as well as inalienable), physical or mental states, interpersonal rela- 
tionships etc. belong to this category of existential sentences. In 
English this area is almost entirely dominated by ‘have’ and the 
corresponding construction in Malayalam is an existential sentence 
with the ‘POSSESSOR’-NP in the Dative case. 


Copulative sentences may be said to comprise PREDICATION, 
IDENTITY and CLASS INCLUSION. In Malayalam all such 
sentences have a common Phrase Structure: NPinom NPonig a BE; 


BE 
| 


NPl Nom. NP2Nom. 


The positions of NP1l and NP2 are normally switchable. The only 
BE-verb in Malayalam which can be used in Copulative sentences 
is /aayirikkuka/. The use of the four BE-verbs listed earlier can be 
summarised as follows ; 


Existential Copulative 
Existence | Related Predica- Iden- | Class 
per se Existence | tion tity | Incl- 
gt usion 
DAT 
Ty-IType 
pe | Yi 
I 
untaayirikkuka 
(also, kaanuka& 
irikkuka ai Uo fail sae e fa 
restrictedly) 
aayirikkuka _ + - + + + a 
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We shall confine our discussion below to the two most commonly 
used BE-verbs in Malayalam, viz. /untaayirikkuka/ and /aayirikkuka/, 
hereafter referred to as BE, and BE, respectively. 


As shown in the table given above, it is possible for both these 
verbs to be used in the [+LOCATIVE] type and some [+ DATIVE] 
constructions. /aayirikkuka/ is permitted in the ‘possessive’ 
use, which has the structure NP), F NPN om BE: when the unmarked 


(Nom) NP (‘what is possessed’) carries, (among possible others) the 
feature [+PHYSICAL or MENTAL STATE]. The examples given 
below illustrate the use of these verbs : 


5. deivam unt? 


Godviom. BE , Pres. 


God exists. 


6. *deivam aano 


Godn om BE 3 Pres. 


7. aanakal vanattil unt9 


elephants. of oresty oo. BE, . Pres. 


There are elephants in the forest. 


8. aanakal vanattil aano 
elephants. ft orest ae BE, Pres. 


The elephants are in the forest | 


9. vanattil aanakal aano 


elephants a forest BE. Pres. 


No Loc B. 
It is. elephants that are in the forest. 


10. avan? pani ute 


hen, ‘ fever “as BE ; Pres. 


He has fever 
li. avan? pani aano 


hen, é fever Nom.2= 7 Pres. 


He is suffering from fever (=He has fever) 
12. avan9 aan? pani 


hen at. BE, pres. fever 


It is him who has fever. 
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13. raaman® oru peena unto 
Raman; a PEON mm PF} pres. 
Raman has a pen 


14. *raaman® oru peena aand 
BE 2 
Ramany a pen 1 pres 


Nom. 
15. raamano oru jeestan unto 


Raman), an elder brother. om. BE, pres. 


Raman has an elder brother 
16. *raamano oru jeestan aan9o 
Ramany,, an elder brother. a. BE, pres- 


17. muriyil nalla cuut(9) unto 
room) good heats m. BE, pres. 


It is quite hot in the room 


18. muriyil nalla cuut(9) aay9 
room, 4. good heat Nou 


It is quite hot in the room. 


BE... pres- 


Z 


19. muriyil aano nalla cuute 
roomy oo BE 2 Pres. good heat om 


It is the room that is quite hot. 


20. ceriyaan ente oru utta sneehitan Pe 
. *unte 
BE, ores. 3 
Cherian, my a thick f riend, ( 
one Onn BE, pres \ 
Cherian is a thick friend of mine. 
21. karunaakaran mukhyamantri — or ; 
*unte 
ee BE, pres. 
Karunakaran chief minister. 
aoe ite BE, pres. 
Karunakaran is the Chief Minister. 
22. goopaalapilla ora sarkkaar udyoogast alt canal 
*unto 
Be. are BE, Pres. 
opalapillai a government servant 
Nom Nom. BE, Pres. 


Gopalapillai is a government servant. 
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It is evident from these examples that /untaayirikkuka/ is 
certainly not a Copulative verb. In none of the examples with the 


Copulative meaning of the type NP Nom. NP yom. BE can it be 


used. /aayirikkuka/ on the other hand can be used in all Copulative 
sentences and also in a number of Existential sentences of the type 


NPiom NP, dite BE. This raises certain questions regarding 


the senruntic status of the notion of the Copula in general and of 
/aayirikkuka/ in particular: 


(i) Is /aayirikkuka/ basically a ‘Copulative verb’, which in 
special cases can be used in the existential sense? 


(ii) Or, is it both ‘Existential’ and ‘Copulative’ in meaning ? 
(iii) Could it be something else, basically —— *““Copulative’ 
nor Existential in meaning ? 


(iv) Finally, is the notion of the Copula itself indispensable ? 
| The following discussion attempts to answer these Aycsions 
to some extent. 


To sentences (6), (8), (9), (11), (12), (14), (16), (18) 3 and (19) 
we may add the expression /ul!lato/ (derived for the Existential verb 
/ugtaayirikka/- the Attributive form /ulla / + /-ate/, “the ‘Presuppo- 
sition marker’) and get perfectly acceptable sentences, suggesting 
that these sentences - all Existential in meaning - result from . the. 
deletion of this particular expression. The fact that even the 
unacceptable (6), (14) and (16) become acceptable if /ujlate/ is used 
strengthens this view. We may take it that these latter sentences 
have something about them blocking the deletion, which we shall not 
go into here. . 


The versions of these Decteiaca|, eH with /ullato/ fall 
neatly in line with the regular Cleft constructions in Malayalam such 
as (23a) and (23b); 

23. meenoon ooru aanaye vaanficcu 


| sangadee Oe an elephant cei buy Past’. 


Menon bought an elephant. 
23a. meenoon aan? oru aanay? vaaniiccat 


Menon, ain. BE, pres. an elephant Fees ya past Attrib +Suff. 


It was Menon who bought an elephant 
OR 
23 b. meenoon oru aanaye aane vaniniccat9 


Menony om. an elephant ee a! BE, pres. buy past Attrib +Suff. 


It was an elephant that Menon bought. 
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Cleft constructions and other such devices:are used in Janguages to 


ee NP 


‘bring a particular’‘segment of ‘a sentence into :focus.::;The focus of 
“information in a cleft sentence is always indicated in.Malayalam by 
--adding’/aan9/ or any other finite form of /aayirikkuka/ to it. The 

- presupposition part (or, in Prague.School terminology, that part 
- -carrying the lowest degree of ‘Communicative Dynamism’) is marked 
by /-ate/, which we may call the ‘Presupposition marker’. By the 
‘same token we may fégard /aan92/ in such «cases as a> ‘Rheme; /Focus 
marker’. A similar situation exists in English: also as..may be=seen 
» from the translations of (23.a).and (23 b).:. Here, ‘It BE..,’.indicates 
the focus anda relative pronoun such as.that, who... marks out the 
presupposed part. It may be concluded that Malayalam sentences of 


the type NPA e  eogiBis " BE, ( = /aayirikkuka/ ) are in fact 


Cleft constructions derived from sentences of the type NPG ele 


Loe/Dat. BE. (= Seetinsink kaka) ) with the. Existential verb 


carrying the’ vaneahalom marker deleted. BE, »(aayirikkuka) has 


* no Existential ‘meaning at all, even though it is found in some 
bs iain 


a6. “Now; let ‘us see” how. this. cnitniielitd based on om ees: - 
Rhertie’ organisation’ im ‘sentences :works im the.case,of the so.called 


a 
‘purely ‘Copulative”! sentences of the.type NPN ont NEN Gh. BE, 


-Consider the following English sentences where italics’ indicate Blech 
Bsntei ong marking the.focus of information: 


24. Ronald Reagan:is the American President. 

25. Ronald Reagan is the American President. 

26. The Américan’ President is Ronald:Reagan. 

27. *The American President is Ronald: Rage: 
28. Who is Ronald. Reagan ? 

29. Who is the American President ? 


Sentences (25) and. (26) can both be appropriate responses to 
Question (29), as the stress. is placed on the right element in them 
*-although the-NP’s are reversed. But this.doesn’t~ hold true in the 
case of (24) and (27) as ‘responses to (28),: where-although the stress is 
placed on the appropriate element, ‘reversibility: does. not exist. A 
good explanation for the non-reversibility in such cases is provided 
by Derek Bickerton in his paper, ““Two Levels -of sLogieal: presuppo- 
sition’’ (CLS -11, Chicago, 1975:.48-59): on the basis of the distinction, 
‘existentially presupposed — vs. existentially. asserted’ However, this 
restriction does not apply to Malayalam sentencés ‘of the same kind 
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because the focus can be unambiguously indicated by placing 
/aayirikkuka/ = BE, immediately following it. This may be seen 
from the following. Malayalam translations of the English sentences 


discussed: above : 


.u 24M. . ronaald reegan ameerikkan president aano 
Ronald Reagany American President, BE, pres. 
25 M. 7 ronaald regan. aan? ameerikkan president? _ 
26 M. - ameerikkan president? ronaald reegan aano 
:27 M.... ameerikkan president?,aan2 ronald reegan 
- 28M(a) aaraan? ronaa]d reegan ? 
who BE ai Ronald BeABANN ‘: 


. (b) cae reegan aaraan? ? 
29M(a) aaraan® ameerikkan president? ? 
_who beso pres. American President 


0) ameerikkan president? aazaan? ? 


On ‘the surface it may seem.that of the. different, ‘BE- -verbs’. in 
Malayalam /aayirikkuka/ is the Copula par excellence. However, the 
ve evidences presented would. suggest. that it is much simpler to regard it 
as a Rheme (Focus) marker As it rightly functions i in Clef t -construc- 
_,.tions, existential sentences and i in the Copulative sentences ‘themselves 
os discussed, above. 


In the Copulative sentences in Malayalam the. ‘BE-verb’ 
. {aayirikkuka). is not at all obligatory,, although it is frequently used. 
In other Dravidian languages such sentences are normally. verbless. 
There is no. special verb, in, _these languages. which has a copulative 
meaning per se. - This AS, much more so in a  Tetaige like English in 


ER H 


= semantically either vague or r empty. 


While it may be useful to talk..of. Gaopiosiie sentences’ as 
particular type, such a sentence should be analysed as_ consisting of 
verbless predication on the Topic or the Theme rather than having 
straight Subject-Predicate (NP-VP) structure. The notion of 
Copula itself seems to be quite dispensable semantically. 


> > & & 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A SOCIOLINGUISTIC STUDY OF NAMES AND 
ADDRESS SYSTEM IN TELUGU 


Smt. Suryakumari 


1. The present paper aims to study the sociolinguistic aspects 
of the use of name, pronoun, and addressive in Telugu on the basis 
of my own personal observations in various contexts and the analysis 
of such usage in selected plays in Telugu.. An attempt -is made to 
give the linguistic process. of change from mi:ru to. nuwwu. between 
members of adyad._ . 


2. Whilein English: there is only one pronoun to address a 
person, in Telugu: there» are. three. However in English also: social 
distance can be maintained by some other linguistic devices such as 
titles (Mr. Miss. Ms. and Mrs. or professor, doctor etc.) In English 
the use of last Name with title is the most respectable form of 
address and use of first (given/Christian) name is the’most intimate 
form. But in Telugu there is no such thing as a linear first name. 
Given name is the first name. In Telugu nobody generally addresses 
a person with his linear first name which is the ‘inti pe:ru’ (house 
name) which remains generally silent with an initial in writing. In 
the U.S. the most frequent address is mutual first name calling: 
Brown and Ford (1964) stated that most adult Americans start off 
with a mutual TLN (Title + Last Name) addréss and develop a 
Mutual FN address. In some cases there* will be an intermediate 
stage of non-reciprocal FN-TLN relationship. Most people recognize 
that mutual FN address is informal and friendly. The change of 
mutual TLN to FN is faster among the young and the low income 
groups. They also noticed that the users of non-reciprocal TLN-FN 
system have a well defined status vis-a-vis the others. Employers 
and superior officers address their employees and subordinates with 
their first name while they expect to be called with their’ last names. 
In such dyads the initiative for a mutual first name calling’ would 
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always come from the socially higher ranks. It might be considered 
impertinent if a student addresses his professor with the latter’s first 
name. Following the methodology of Brown and Ford we shall 
attempt here to study the address system in Telugu. For this 
purpose the most objective source of information is any good 
collection of contemporary plays. The characters in the plays are 
not real people but representations of real people. A _ representative 
selection of ten short plays is made on the basis of their performance 
in the theatres, awards they won andthe names of their creators. 
The plays have a sociological theme and setting and are reflective of 
the Telugu social life. The following plays form the corpus for this 
study: 


1. Kondala Rao, R. Kukkapilla dorikindi (1962). 
2. Gopala Rao, K. Jagruti, (1962) 
xp Bud = Cidaboté cuttalé, (1963) 
4. 5. _ Sukhadukhalu, (1965) 
5. Fr Bangaru ciluka, (1963) 
6. Koteswara Raju, Bh. Kanuwippu, (1964) 
7. Venkateswara Rao, C. Ewaridi neram, (1965) 
8. Muddu Krishna, S. Anadha Saranalayam 
9. Appa Rao, T. Wadhuwu Kawali, (1962) 
10. Surya Rao, B. Subha lékha, (1963) 


Unlike in English the address system in Telugu is more complicated. 
This is because of a widely divergent society sensitive to the status, 
caste, income, profession, education and age of the people. The 
complex forms of address are quite symbolic of the static nature of 
the Indian social relations. In most cases the speakers have a choice 
of using either the polite (formal) set of address forms or the intimate 
(informal, inferior) set of forms. This is a broad division of all the 
available variables. Before going into further details of the forms 
one can safely say that each person knows what type of address he 
has to use to the other on the basis of either the dress (which is — 
obvious in most cases) or profession or age of the addressee. For 
instance any white-collared employee will use the informal set of 
address forms toa porter, a rickshaw puller, a street vendor etc. In 
the same way patients address the physician with the polite forms of 
address. This sociolinguistic phenomena is signalled in three possible 
types of address : 


1. Name 
2. Pronoun 
3. Addressive 
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Fach one of these has different forms which are determined by the 
mutual relationship of the dyad (the speaker and the addressee). It 
is necessary to give a broad description of the forms and their func- 
tion and meaning in Telugu. 


3. Name: Usual and most common form of address is to 
call a person by his given name. If a person’s name is Rama Rao his 
friends, elders in his family and superiors in his profession addreé 
him as Rama Rao while his subordinates, newly acquaitited f 
strangers and younger people among his kin address, him with hi 
name plus an honorific suffix -garu (which can be't eated as the 
equivalent of Mr. in English). Nick names (usually ash rtening or a 
phonetic distortion of the name) are not generally \used. f or adults. 74. 
Even when used such nick names are confined to the ‘most-intimud 
friends and relatives. Only few names are capable of b in 
accepted nick names. - For instance the person Rama R 
addressed as Ramu but the person with the name Venkateswar Rao 
might consider it offensive if some one calls him Venku. As ~garu is 
an honorific suffix there is an impolite (offensive) suffix —du also in 
Telugu. Usually servants in the household or labourers belonging to 
the lower classes in the rural areas will be addressed with their names 
plus -du. If the person’s given name is Rama Rao he may be addressed 
as Ramudu. Usually educated and other mobile sections of the popu- 
lation avoid using such suffixes. But the lower classes resent such 
forms as they have become more educated more powerful by unity, 
and more aware of the social significance of such forms. In parts 
of coastal area it is almost extinct. However, many people use it 
either as a jocular form or derogatory form. A more insulting form 
of calling is to add- gadu to a name. It is usually done by the 
strong opponents and detractors in heated informal talks. People 
addressed with -du suffix are so used to it that they sometimes 
erroneously consider -du (the vowel is short when the form is used in 
reference) as part of their name. One other thing must be noted here. 
The honorific suffix -ga@ru is also used with the professional titles 
(like doctors, teacher, inspector etc.) and not infrequently with kin- 
ship terms (such as nanna, ‘father’, bawa ‘brother-in-law’ tata ‘grand 
father’ etc,). In Indian households the wives do not call their 
husbands by name but only by honorific pronoun. However, I have 
noticed that in families where both work the wives call their spouses by 
name and frequently without -garu suffix. ‘Suri’ for Suryanarayana, 
‘Ramu’ for Ramakrishna Reddy etc. Similarly students do not call 
their senior teachers by names but only by designation. Thus 
‘profesaru garu’ for Prof. Krishnamurthi, ‘magtaru garu’ or 
‘mastaru’ for other teachers. This seems to be a pan Indian gesture. 
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_ Pronoun: The second person pronoun has a three way contrast. 
The commonest form used is nuwwu (sometimes, mostly in written 
forms ‘niwu ‘you’. A speaker addresses another:person with nuwwu if 
both of them are of the same age and belong to the same status 
class or if. the addressee is lower in status.or younger in age. Older 
people in the family call the younger ones with nuwwu; the emplo- 
yers call their employees of lower rank with thisform and teachers 
in the elementary and secondary schools use this form in speaking to 
their students. Another second person pronoun is miru ‘you’ which 
will be used by subordinates in.an office or by students in schools and 
colleges or by servants in the household. Generally two educated 
or economically well off adults use reciprocal miru in conversation. 
This relationship entered into very early in the dyad continue for 
ever in many cases. but.as friendship and frequency of association 
increases the dyad might gradually. switch to muwwu_ relationship, 
This process is. quicker among students in the high schools, junior 
colleges but slower among studentsin the graduate college and 
educated adults in the. professions, who.came into.contact with each 
other. at the age of 25 or above. I have noticed that. the process. of 
change from miru to nuwwu is faster among women of whatever group 
they belong. In the. campus hostel for. women where. stayed fora 
while it is observed that many girls coming from rural areas. start 
using ‘nuwwu’.on-the very.first meeting to each other. On the other 
hand the urban. girls take.a little longer to. settle. for. the informal 
usage. However this is not attested in the materials used here simply 
because the-writers avoid introducing women characters as far as 
possible since itis difficult for the amateur. drama companies to. get 
suitable females to, play the roles. The use of miru indicates either 
respect for the addressee or simply. non-intimacy. between. the 
speaker and addressee. The domain of. the use of miru and nuwwu 
roughly corresponds to the French vous and tu (or. their equivalents. in 
other European Languages), Brown and Gilman (1960). state that 
the use.of one-or the other depends .on.the familial intimacy. ia 
Germany while in Italy and.France people, care, more for solidarity 
and friendship. of the peers.. In Andhra, it can be stated that. within 
the family the use, depends.on the intimacy and the age of the. dyad 
and outside the family it depends. on the. social, distance or length 
of familiarity between the speakers and the addressee. A third kind 
of pronoun used is tamaru which is sometime called.as the extra 
polite address. In general, it does not-really indicate the superiority 


of the addressee, rather it reveals.the inferiority of the. speaker 
in relation to the addressees This is. the least frequent. of the 
pronouns of address in Telugu. Usually it is lhmited to the 
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servants in rich households. Sometimes it is used by speakers only 
to please the addressee. Playful use of tamaru is quite common 
among Telugu speakers. A person who usually addresses another 
with nuwwu may sometimes use tamaru to make fun or to subject 
the addressee to ridicule. 


Addressive: There are primarily two types Of addressive; one is 
bound and the other free. The bound addressives are: -andi, -ra, -dy, 
-@. These bound addressives occur with é@m or @ meaning ‘what’. 
The forms émandi, é@ra, eémoy and eémé can be termed as the rough 
equivalents of English ‘Hello, Hi’ etc. Actually the semantics of em 
or @ does not play any role but together with one of the bound 
addressive forms they function as forms of address or attention— 
getters or greetings depending on the context. The form -andi 
Indicates politeness or non-intimate relationship. For example the 
form émandi in an utterance like @émandi émiti sangatulu functions as 
a greeting to the addressee; in émandi eppudu wacceru it acts as a 
form of address and its lone use as émandi acts as an attention 
-getter. The other forms era (emra) or emOy represent the intimate 
or inferior form of address. They are used reciprocally by intimate 
friends or relatives. Non-reciprocally, they are addressed to young 
children, servants and labourers respectively by parents, masters of 
the house and employers. However, there are other restraints in the 
use of these forms. -é is used only to address females. Parents call 
their daughters @mé and children call their mother émé. Generally 
husbands who do not address their wives with names call them with 
emé. On the other hand -Oy in émoy is a peculiar form in that in 
terms of respect and intimacy it isa midway point between émandi 
and éra/émé. This form of address is resorted to when the speaker 
is sure of the inferior status of the addressee (in terms of age, 
profession or economic status) but is reluctant to or is afraid of using 
éra due to one reason or other. The following examples might 
suggest the meaning and function of this form. The new daughter- 
in-law addresses young male children (even an infant) with the form 
emoy because it might be considered impertinent on the part of the 
new comer to address the children in the house with éra though she 
might, after several years, use éra in addressing the same children. 
In the same way an adult male may use émdy to the college-going 
sons of his friend, irrespective of the mutual relationship between 
the friends. A third context where a person might use émoy instead 
of éra is in addressing a co-servant belonging to a different caste. 


The second type of addressive is free forms such as ayya ‘father’ 
amma ‘mother’ or babu ‘dear’. These forms exhibit a peculiarity of 
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their own. ayya and babu are used only in addressing males while 
amma is restricted to females. amma and. babu indicate love and 
affection when used in addressing persons for whom one would other- 
wise use nuwwu. Parents and other older relatives use amma in 
addressing girls and babu in addressing boys. Inother contexts amma 
and babu indicate both respect and affection. The form babu in 
Telugu must not be equated with an identical word in Bengali (or 
other northern Indian languages). Sisir Das (1968) says that babu 
is used as an honorific suffix with names or titles but not to children. 
Usually servants in the household address their employers with these: 
forms. When ayya is used alone it indicates respect and affection 
but when it is used with é@m as in émayya it has the same behaviour as. 
other bound addressive forms. However, the use of émayya as au 
addressive indicates that the speaker realizes that the addressee is of 
equal or superior status but is not willing to accord him the use of 
émandi or miru for one reason or the other. For example customers 
may resort to émayya in calling the waiters in a restaurant. Mail 
deliverers also are addressed with @émayya in many cases. Professions 
involved in the two instances are neither white-collared nor blue- 
collared. Hence the ambiguous use of émayya which is neither 
respectful nor disrespectful. 


4. First we examine the address by name in the plays. We 
can divide them into two groups —Reciprocal and Non-Reciprocal. 
There are two Reciprocal address forms: 


1. Name or Title plus-garu 
2. Name 


In Telugu there is no such thing as last name as it is in English 
or Indo Aryan name systems. Though the ‘intipe ru’ (house name) is 
the technical equivalent it is almost never used in the normal context 
by common people. However, westernization has produced such styles 
in Telugu also occasionally as Dr. Pinnamaneni or Prof. Gali or Singa- 
varapu va ru but this is rare. Reciprocal use of nick name or name plus 
du have not been noticed in the corpus, but they do occur in some cases. 
In the whole corpus there are six instances of Name (or Title) plus-garu 
on a reciprocal basis. Usually the persons involved are adults of a 
high status in the society. The alignment of the dyads can be shown 
like this: 


Doctor <——> arich patient (5) 
Teacher <——> landlord (7) 
Master of the house <———> a well dressed visitor (2) 


Friend of the husband < > awoman (2) 
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College graduate <——-> Not too familiar young man of 
equal education (2) 


Govt. official a > Wealthy or educated citizen (10) 


The number at the end of a line here refers to the number of 
the play given earlier. The examples are only partial representations 
but not exhaustive. <—> indicates reciprocal relationship while 
<or-— show non-reciprocal relationship, the arrow indicating the 
addressee. Generally, the use of a name occurs only at the beginning 
of a conversation and it is not surprising to see that there are only a 
few instances of address by name. Such a respectful address is 
limited to people of a high status. For instance if two porters were 
to meet for the first time do not address each other with their names 
plus garu but simply their names. A person who addresses another 
with the name + gdadru uses the polite II person miru later in the 
conversation. In normal conversation people do not like to address 
with name plus garu because such use is sometimes considered too 
respectful. On the other hand, mutual address with just the name 
is quite frequent. There are innumerable instances of such address. 
The persons involved have equal status in respect of age, income, 
profession, and education. (Occasionally some disturbance in the 
pattern takes place.) 


student <——— > student (6) 
servant <——> servant (10) 
peasant <--> peasant (2) 
cousin <——- > cousin (5) 


People who use the name to address each other also use the informal 
II person pronoun nuwwu. Some disturbance in the earlier relation- 
ship of the dyad may take place. For instance in Kanuwippu, 
Kanakayya, a farmer addresses the adviser of the landlord pantulu 
with —garu but when he discovers that pantulu is doing mischief he 
switches to pantuli and this new relationship continues till the end. 
Non-Reciprocal address by names is quite frequent. The possible 
variables are 


l. -garu — Name 
2. -garu — Name + du 


Persons of higher status (with regard to wealth, age, education or 
social prestige) always address others of lower status with just the 
name and expect to be addressed by them with the honorific suffix 
—garu. Dyads that enter into such non-reciprocal address can be 
stated as follows: 
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Doctor Nurse (5) 
Teacher student (2) 
Priest follower (3) 
Master servant (1) 
Farmer labourer (6) 


Servants in the household usually do not use the name of the master 

but the endearing forms of ayya and babu with the suffix -gdru. 

Persons involved in this dyad do not change their respective statuses 

simply because such relationship is tradition bound. But it does not 

mean that the people of the lower status here are so low as to be 
addressed with ra form (see below). The second kind of Non- 

Reciprocal address by name is the least frequent in the corpus. There 

is only one instance of the Non-Reciprocal -garu and -du. In Anadha 
saranalayam the servant’s name is Rangadu and he is addressed by his 

employer as Rangadu while he addresses his employer with name plus 

-garu. A person who is addressed with Name +du belongs to the — 
lowest rank in the social hierarchy. The absence of -du address 
forms is partly due to the egalitarian outlook of the writers; other- 
wise the name of the servants would end up with -du in many cases. 
It is needless to say that persons addressed with —du will also be 
addressed with -ra forms as well. 


5. In the second person pronominal address the corpus records 
two types of Reciprocal addresses. One is the polite reciprocal use 
of miru and the other the informal nuwwu. Reciprocal use of the 
extra polite tamaru does not occur in the plays examined; nor it has 


been noticed by this writer in conversations anywhere else. The dyads 
who use Reciprocal miru can be represented as follows : 


Landlord a > Teacher (10) 
Master of the house <———> _ Contractor (1) 
Proprietor <——> Manager (7) 
Police Inspector ws > Head of the household (9) 


The list can be expanded to include several other dyads such as 
Lecturer <—> College student, Shop owner <—> (well dressed) 
Customer, or any two middle class adults. In general the use of a 
pronoun is restricted in the conversation of two strangers where their 
relative status is of ambiguous nature. For instance in Sukhadukhalu 
the jamindar prabhakar tries to avoid the use of miru to a contractor 
who became rich recently. This subterfuge cannot be continued 
forever because in the pronominal reference of the verb he uses -ru 
while speaking to the contractor. Such circumlocutory means are 
resorted to by an English speaker also. For instance Brown and 
Gilman (1960) state : 
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“He can avoid any term of addresee, staying with the 
uncommitted ‘you’, until he and his addressees have got used to the 
new state of things.” 


The Reciprocal nuwwu is the most common form of address in 
general. Most people of equal status and age address each other with 
nuwwu if the speaker and addressee have been familiar with each other 
for long. Usually nuwwu relationship is established when the subjects 
are young, say, below 25. In the rural areas of Telangana ‘nuwww’ 
is the only form used to address anybody. ‘mi:ru’ form is a recent 
acquisition in the Telangana dialect due to mass media and education. 
On the basis of the corpus we can establish the following relation- 
ships exchanging mutual nuwwu. 


clerk <—— > colleague (7) 
student <——> classmate (3) 
cousin <——> cousin (10) 
Parents <—— > children (2) 
Relatives <———> children (3) 


Young children addressing their older relatives with miru is not 
recorded in the material but it is noticeable in some conservative 
families. If some one among the relatives has distinctive personal 
achievement children are taught to address him with miru. I noticed 
that many wives address their husbands with miru in the company of 
not too familiar people but revert to nuwwu in the company of family 
friends. Though sometimes the husbands encourage the wives to 
address them with nuwwu the wives do not do that so as to keep their 
manners distinctive from the uneducated. 


The Non-Reciprocal forms of pronominal address are : 


miru nuwwu 

tamaru nuwwu 
miru will be used by persons of inferior status in speaking to their 
superior while in return they receive nuwwu from them. The dyads 
using miru and nuwwu on non-reciprocal basis can be established in 
the following manner on the basis of our corpus: 


Husband Wife (7) 
Master Servant (1) 
Officer Attendant (9) 
Teacher Student (2) 
Employer Employee (4) 


Any deviation from this pattern by the people of subordinate group 
will be considered offensive ie. if they call their superiors with nuwwu, 
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On the other hand if the higher status people deviate ie. if they begin 
to call their subordinates with iru it is embarrassing to some and 
uncomfortable to many. In some cases it is outright awkward. 
Suppose if the employee addresses his employer with nuwwu it is con- 
sidered very impertinent; on the other hand if the teacher addresses 
his former student (whom he called nuwwu in school days) with miru 
the latter feels very embarrassed. But if a husband calls his wife 
miru or if the passenger calls the porter miru it looks very awkward. 
In one play Ewaridineram the young man and woman establish a 
reciprocal miru address system but as it progresses towards intimacy 
they switch to nuwwu. The interesting point here is that they end up 
with non-reciprocal miru—nuwwu as soon as they get married, the 
wife using miru to her husband and receiving muwwu in return. This 
kind of sudden switch of linguistic forms between boy and girl 
before and after marriage have parallels elsewhere, though 
not of the same nature. For example Susan Rubin savs_ that 
in paraguay courting young men use Spanish to their girls but after 
marriage switch to Guarani (1962). Quoting Rubin, Ervin-Tripp 
(1968) says: 


Thus ina multilingual society a code shift can mark the same 
contrasts as a sociolinguistic variation in a single language. 


Persons who address others with miru on a non-reciprocal basis might 
switch to nuwwu if, in course of time, they find something wrong 
with the addressees or if they are mad at them. This has been noticed 
in two plays Rukkapilla dorikindi and Kanuwippu. The process of 
change from mutual miru to mutual nuwwu is slower among adults of 
over 25 especially among professionals or colleagues in competition. 
There is no evidence to show how the mechanism of this change of 
linguistic forms works. But my own observation is that among 
colleagues or other adults of equal status (in all respects) any one of 
the dyad might initiate the change. Usually the initiator uses the 
pronoun less often than he used to do before. Secondly, he uses the 
singular oblique of the pronoun muwwu ie. ni- in connected phrases 
instead of mi- For instance he might occasionally use niku ‘to you’ 
ninnu ‘you (Acc.) instead of miku and mimmalni. The respect is 
indicated in Addressive, pronoun/Obj-Dative case and the verbal 
ending. Among these the change begins in the Obj/Dat system and 
spreads to the verbal ending. Finally pronoun is replaced with the 
familiar form. The three step completion of change may be as 
follows: 


Stage I mi:ku —> ni:ku 
mimmalni -> ninnu 
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Stage I (Wacca:)ru - (Wacca:)wu (in address) 
(Wacca:)ru — (Wacc:)Du (in reference) 
Stage III mi:ru —> mnuwwu 


If the speaker finds encouraging response for these from his addressee 
he might be encouraged to substitute the singular second person 
reference in the verb ending. Then the switch of nuwwu from miru 
takes place. Obviously if the addressee also resorts to such forms 
then the change is tacitly agreed upon by both parties and it becomes 
faster. However, the switch from non-reciprocal miru - nuwwu to 
mutual nuwwu is not frequent. The initiative should always come 
from the superior person just as it is in America in switching from 
non-reciprocal FN - TLN to mutual FN (Brown and Ford 1960). 
However, I have noticed that subordinate persons switch to nuwwu in 


addressing their superiors if they happen to be participants in games 
and sports like bridge, table tennis, chess etc. 


6. The non-reciprocal change of tamaru and nuwwu is recorded 
only in one play Sukhadukhalu where the jamindar is addressed by the 
manager of the estate always with tamaru and receives in turn nuwwu. 
The use of tamaru is not motivated so much by respect as by an attempt 
to please his master. The servant in the same establishment addresses 
the jamindar with miru only tamaru is never used by middle class 
(educated) people. Since they are the trendsetters in so many respects 


it can be assumed that tamaru is decreasing in its frequency and may 
soon become a relic form confined to books. 


7. The use of addressives as described above reveals more 
about the relative intimacy of the dyad on the horizontal line and the 
social distance on the vertical line. The essential contrast is between 
~andi and the rest of the bound addressives Oy, é, ra. Usually, -andj 
will be exchanged as an addressive by persons who reciprocally use 
miru as the second person pronoun. But there is one instance of a 
nuwwu speaker using -andi as an addressive to the same person. The 
mother of a school teacher uses utterances like / nuwwe gadandi / ‘It 
jS you, is not it’ which is inconsistent on sociological and gramma- 
tical grounds. For when the subject is muwwu the reference would 
have to be singular and sociologically one does not address some one 
with nuwwu whom he refers to with -andi. This inconsistent use is 
due to disturbed sensitivities. The subject is ambiguous as to the 
relationship between her and the addressee who happens to be a rich 
landlord in this case. She vacillates between miru and nuwwu throu- 
ghout the play. But I have noticed people using nuwwu as well as 
-andi to the same addressee, This is due to an ignorance of the use 


of right forms. For many lower class people respect lies in the -andi 
form rather than in the pronoun. In the play oy is used in taking to 
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persons of lower status but not the lowest. In Suhhalekha the uncle 
addresses his older nephew with emoy instead of the expected éra 
because of the latter’s higher education and level of income. The 
form émoy as an addressive is a method of avoiding the use of era 
which is more intimate. People who reciprocally exchange muwwu 
may or may not so use éra depending on the age (within the family) 
and status (outside). Persons who exchange nuwwu are equal in 
Status but not quite. The use of éra by one of them reveals the right 
Status. éra is mutually exchanged between labourers, young people 
of equal age and intimacy. The dyads that exchange are two close 
friends, two labourers or two cousins of related families. The female 
addressive émé will be exchanged between women of the same family 
or neighbourhood on a reciprocal basis. In the women’s hostel senior 
girls or elder ones generally use -é at the end of a phrase and emé as 
addressive if they happen to be room-mates or class fellows or of the 
same social background. In the corpus there is only one instance of 
women exchanging émé in jagruti where the grandma and the grand 
daughter exchange € with each other. Otherwise é@ is addressed to 
women of younger age in the family by old men / women. There are 
three instances of men addressing women in the same family with é. 


Son — mother (2) 
Uncle -> niece (10) 
Father — daughter (3) 


However, in many families husbands address é to their wives though 
some men try to avoid it for the sake of elegance or egalitarianism. 
This is not recorded in the material. Some brothers and sisters 
mutually exchange éra and émé if the age difference is not very much, 
however in some communities this exchange of éra and émé between 
brothers and sisters, irrespective of age, is the rule rather than the 
exception. Otherwise éra and émé are spoken to persons of younger 
age on a non-reciprocal basis. For instance masters of the household 
use éra and émé to male and female servants respectively. So do 
fathers to children and older brothers to younger ones. 


8. The use of amma, ayya, and babu is fairly simple. The 
use reflects affection and intimacy when used to children and affec- 
tion and respect when used in speaking to others. The plays show 
four instances of amma being used to younger females by males. The 
relationship is either father - daughter or brother - sister or servant — 
daughter of the household. When amma and babu are used as terms 
of respect -garu is added to them. This is noticed in four plays where 
the servants address the daughter and other young children of the 
master or the master himself. Kinship terms are also used directly. 
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with or without -garu but they have only limited distribution. The 
terms used are bdwa ‘cousin’, mama ‘uncle,, atta ‘aunt’, wadina 
‘sister-in-law’, anna ‘brother’, etc. Some of them add an adjective 
like cinna ‘small’, or pedda ‘big’, or a suffix like ayya ‘father’ which 
occurs with both female Kin terms as well as male Kin terms. For 
instance akkayya ‘big sister’, annayya ‘big brother, attayya ‘mother-in- 
law, aunt’ etc. The following chart reveals the mutual relationships 
and the social status of the speakers and the spoken to. The — points 
to the direction of the addressee. A form in parenthesis is optional. 


Speakers Forms Addressees 


nuwwu, emé, Children, Youn- 
1. Parents, Uncles, éra, (amma), ger sisters and 
Older brothers (babu), Name, brothers 


(nick name) 


nuwwu, (miru), 
<_—— F ne = 
kin terms, (émé) 


nuwwu, era, emé, 
Name, (Name-du 
babu, amma, 
cee tes Name -garu, 
-andi, miru 


2. Masters of the house i —> Servants 


_ Employees, jun- 
3. Employers, Superior nuwwu, Oy, iours, moderate 


Officers, Rich people Name, (ayya) Pocbnaies aa 


workers. 
miru, —andi, 
<— < Name (Title) 
—garu 
Friends and Re- 


——-> latives of equal 
age and status | 


4. Friends and Rela- 
tives of equal <—— 
age and status 


nuwwu, era, emé, 
Name, oy 


5. Unfamiliar 
Adults slanted 
(educated) 


miru, -andi ; ——~ Unfamiliar adults 

6. Coworkers, Coworkers, 
members of nuwwu, (éra) members of the 
the labour (oy), amma labour class 


classs 
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REVIEW 


L°’HOMME DE PAROLES. Contribution linguistique 


aux sciences humaines by Claude Hagége, Fayard, Paris, 1985. 
p. 314, 95 FF. 


H. S. Gill 
Jawaharlal Nehru University. 


L’homme de paroles. (The man of words) by Professor Claude 
Hagége is an encyclopaediac presentation of the state of art of 
European linguistics in the eightees. It is probably the most exhaus- 
tive, and pedagogically, the most explicit delineation of the discipline 
since Leonard Bloomfield’s Language. 


The entire study is divided into three major sections with a 
number of sub-sections or chapters. The first section deals with the 
faculty of language, initially inscribed in the genetic code, slowly 
gets invested with social content, which renders it extremely difficult 
to understand it, independent of the specific languages where it is 
realised. Hence, the hypothesis of the diversity of languages as 
opposed to their unity. The importance of social factors is demon- 
strated from the case of certain creolisations. The third chapter 
examines the problematics of the universals in languages and the 
typological differences. In the fourth chapter, we have a detailed 
account and a critical analysis of the development of writing systems 
and their social and political correlates. 


The second section deals with knowledge, universe, discourse 
and society in terms of the use and signification of signs as both the 
domain of significance and the power of logic. From the study of 
the signs, especially in the Cartesian tradition of the seventeenth and 
and eighteenth centuries, to the logic of discourse interrelated with 
external reality, we are introduced to the proposition of the order of 
words and the order of the world. 


After a detailed account of the historical development in the 
understanding of language, we come to the theoretical orientation of 
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Claude Hagége in the third section where he presents the linguistic 
utterance first as an interpreted phenomenon, to be followed by his 
theoretical constitution of a “‘three points of view’ complementary 
approach. This is further elaborated in “‘socio-operative” linguistics 
dealing with the theory of communication with variation as the 
basic postulate. The last chapter winds up the debate with a rational 
alibi, the love of languages. 


Chapter I: Unity of space, plurality of languages. It is argued that 
in spite of numerous efforts at reconstructing the One language from 
where all human languages evolved, there is no proof to establish this 
unity in history. That we have is the unity of the human species, 
and, the plurality of languages. It apparently took millions of years 
to evolve human languages from the simple physical sounds that the 
human beings produced at the dawn of the human era in the East and 
South Africa as attested by the biologists and archaeologists. The 
author also discusses the innate theory of language and disputes the 
hypothesis of Chomsky. Hagége agrees that the organisation and the 
neurological processes are evidently common to human species and 
are innate, but, this does not exclude the relation of reciprocal influ- 
ence which unites them with the social factor during its development. 
The aptitude to express in words and to further generate them in 
sentences is not an entirely autonomous fact dissociable from intelle- 
gence. It includes establishing correspondences between objects, 
perceiving the order of their succession, framing them in schemas, 
and, other structures related to general coordination of human 
activity. In learning his language, the child learns to construct, with 
the help of signs and their combinations, the linguistic expressions 
which become his language, and, at the same time, he learns to apply 
these expressions which are concerned with this world, the knowledge 
that he has of this world. This aptitude of double apprenticeship is 
the faculty of language which traces the development from Home 
habilis to Homo sapiens. 


Chapter Il: The creole laboratory Te understand the faculty of 
language, the linguists have studied the birth of language in different 
situations. One is obviously that the child learning a language. The 
other is that of the emergence of pidgins and creoles. But as pidgins 
and creoles evolve in the colonial situations, there is a hidden 
intellectual racism. to see how this baby talk, referring to the baby 
like underdevelopment of the colonised, interacts with the civilised 
languages like English and French. The beginning of a pidgin 
depends upon the effort that the natives make to mix the lexicon of 
the coloniser with the basic structure of their own language. In this 


ud pe ee 
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process there is also an interaction between the perception of the 
world-views presented by the two sides. Such situations could well 
be excellent laboratories for understanding the conceptual contacts of 
different cultures as language faculty is based not only on gramma- 
tical constructs but also on constituting corresponding ensembles of 
significance. Each development will depend upon the type of subs- 
tratum we are dealing with. The evolution from pidgin to creole, 
where the new idiom acquires its own independent linguistic status, 
could very well be an excellent place to understand the. rules of 
diachronic evolutions. The three main characteristics of pidgins, 
simplicity, economy and motivation are not only found in the so- 
called simple or rudimentary languages that the pidgins are supposed 
to be, but the author demonstrates these phenomena across a 
diachronic axis from Latin to French. The creoles are developed in a 
situation which is imposed upon from outside by speaking different 
languages. Their attempt to communicate, in the absence of a 
common language, naturally generates certain codes. If the situation 
changes, such pidgins disappear, as happened in the case of Russnork, 
when after the Russian revolution, the contact between the Russians 
and the Norvegian fishermen was broken. 


Chapter III: The universals of languages and the typological 
divergences. This chapter deals with typological differences in 
languages and attempts to make a case for the importance of 
universals. The author claims that the structures of unrelated langua- 
ges can be very different, the fact that translation, however 
inadequate it may be, is possible from one language to another, and 
that the semantic universe of human beings all over has a lot in 
common, it is worthwhile looking for such universal linguistic 
features. Asfaras the phonologic and grammatical restrictions are 
concerned, “languages differ not in what they can or cannot express, 
but in that they do or do not force or control to say’. Ultimately, 
what matters is not the absolute universals but the common tendencies 
in different languages. One cannot depend upon even one universal 
feature as there are always counter examples. However, the general 
tendencies shed light on the functioning of human languages. The 
author gives a detailed account of phonologic and syntactic features 
of languages across different continents on the lines of modern 
linguistics. Unfortunately, there is not much discussion of the 
semantic features which could go beyond the ‘form’ of languages to 
find similarities in the domain of ‘content’. The author, however, 
justly refutes the “innate” theory of the universals. The innatist 
theses, says the author, do not take account of the usage of languages. 
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Their object-language is “‘langage’’ and not languages. They do not 
realise that “‘the faculty of language achieves communication only if 


there is social life’’ (p. 67). 


Chapter IV: Writing and orality. In this chapter the author gives 
a detailed historical account of the written and oral traditions in 
different parts of the world, and, shows how with or without writing 
systems, there have arisen in the past, great civilisations. The great 
Mongols, Chegez Khan and Temour Ling did not know how to read 
or write and yet they had extremely elaborate and complex colonial 
and administrative systems. On the other hand, the Sumerians and 
the Egyptians developed writing systems thousands of years before 
Jesus Christ. The author gives a critical description of these ancient 
systems of writings: the Sumerians around 3300 B. C., the Egyptians 
around 3100, and the Chinese which can be extended to even four 
thousand years before the modern era. He discusses the Sumerian 
cuneform, its correspondence with the sounds and the signals of the 
language which eventually gave rise to an alphabetic writing. The 
same treatment is given to the Egyptian hieroglyphes. The author 
asserts that these pre-alphabetic writings were primarily concerned 
with the reciprocal relation of the sign with signification, and, no 
sound-form correspondence need be looked for at this stage. 


The Chinese pictogramme has its origin in magico-religious 
divinations. It is concerned with the semiotic nature of communica- 
tion system and does not give any indication of the phonetic 
developments. The author does refer to the alphabetic writing in 
Sanskrit but only marginally. There are interesting descriptions of 
stylisation through these ideographic pictogrammes which serve as 
sacred, definite documents for religious and political ceremonies. 
The “intellectual discourse’’ was carried on, in Sumer, following the 
dictates of the oral tradition. Uuder the title, Writing as finality, 
the author clearly distinguishes the two registers of discourse at the 
oral and the written level. The rhetoric of oral speech has a different 
set of rules and can never be substituted by the norms of a writing 
system. On the other hand, the written discourse develops, as in 
poetry, diplomatic and theocratic documents, other forms of 
presentation. 


Chapter V: The domain of the sign. In this very interesting chapter, 
the author begins with the problem of the definition of the linguistic 
Sign as opposed to symbolism that could correspond to other systems 
of communication. The function of language is to ‘‘produce”’ signs. 
The sign as opposed to symbol is not related to a referent, i.e., toa 
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world of objects and notions. The sign presupposes a consensus. It 
is based on convention. The acquisition of signs by a child involves 
the development of intelligence (p. 102) and the invention of the 
world. Asa mediator, speech confers on the child, in this represen- 
tation, his control over things. The linguistic sign is of the order of 
coneeptual intelligence. As it is purely a conventional, arbitrary 
affair, the conceptual intelligence is related to this social consensus. 
Furthermore, it is related to other signs within a linguistic system, 
which confers on it an auto-referential context. The signs within a 
given system have differential relationship which is guaranteed by the 
solidarity of the two aspects of the sign: the signifier and the 
signified. The author discusses in detail the problems of hymonymy 
and synonymy, and, argues that in the cases of borrowing from other 
languages, such phenomena can occur. Apart from languages of the 
Occident, he gives examples from linguistic situations of Chinese- 
Japanese and Urdu-Hindi. But it needs to be underscored that there 
is always a differentiation at the level of registers. Hence, there is 
no question of “‘authentic synonyms’’. In the section on Signs, 
monkies and communication, the author differentiates between animal 
language, which remains at the level of symbols, and, human 
language, which alone acquires the arbitrary, differential and auto- 
referential status, the three aspects of the conceptual intelligence. 
Man alone can make use of the organised and coherent signs which 
are always susceptible of extension to transmit and interpret messages 
with a highly complex social relation of interaction and dialogue 
(p. 109). The last section deals with the problematics of “‘motivation’’. 
The linguistic sign is unmotivated. If there is within a language an 
indissolvable relation between what the sign signifier and the sounds 
which compose it, this relation is not due to any motivation, it is 
not of the order of necessity. In other words, the signifies is unmo- 
tivated without any formal relation with the reality that it translates 
in language. The author then gives a large number of examples from 
different languages demonstratidg very different function performed 
by the various phonematic combinations. In the long run, it is the 
sign as a unit with two sides which refers to the objects and the 
notions, what is called the world, by the linguists. In itself, language 
is anon-lieu. The utterances which it enables us to produce speak of 
the world, but they are not the world. They are a manifestation of 
a human aptitude to signify (p. 101). 


Chapter VI: Language, the real, the logic. The author continues 
his argument on the correlation of linguistic signs with the external 
world and enters into the domain of logic or the logical conceptuali- 
sation of our universe. If for men the universe has an existence, it is 
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in the sense that the languages give designations to what their 
sensibility and their mechanisms can perceive. It does not matter 
much whether the things have names or not, but it is very important 
for those who live amongst them (p. 129). Naming or designating is 
not however to reproduce but to classify. The world does not 
engender thoughts. It is done by man who constitutes a discourse 
around it. Words or names as such are the sources of concepts. With 
these the world is ordered in conceptual categories, the categories 
which are not inherent in the nature of things. The author then 
presents this situation in terms of the principle of double stucturation 
is what creates categories by abstraction and presents them ina 
certain hierarchy, The world does not have objects which represent 
plurality, singularity, duality, animate, inanimate, quality, quantity, 
possession, determination, kinship etc. But these categories are present 
in languages as universals. The second structuration is internal. This 
is done by languages themselves at several levels of solidarity, for 
example, the significance of the sign within a given lexique. It is 
due to this structuration that we have the conceptual differentiation 
between phonetics and phonology. The author then follows his 
argument with differences in physical sciences and the science of 
language. The science of nature itself creates concepts and categories 
which it needs to explain certain phenomena of the external world. 
Linguistics, on the other hand, finds its categories and its concepts 
already constituted in languages (p. 131). The second section deals 
with the verbo-minimal polarity. The author maintains that it is in 
the relation between verb and noun that we see clearly the use that 
the languages make of this universe. There are two axes. The first 
is the logical axis. The logicians give priority to noun, but one can 
observe that the noun possesses internal features, resulting from their 
filtering through the designated realities : the objects become animate 
Or inanimate, with gender, number etc., which affects the morpho- 
syntactic constructions of language (p..133). The second axis is 
chronological where the verb is supposed to acquire priority. This 
was considered so by the Arab, Latin and Indian grammarians. The 
author demonstrates that this discussion between the niminalists and 
those who considered verb to have priority did not take into account 
the veritable nature of the linguistic discourse which is essentially 
based on a certain verbo-nominal polarity and relationship where each 
interprets the other. For the author, this polarity presents an image 
of continuum (p. 139). From the verb to the noun, passing 
through other words, the process is fluid. The author speculates that 


the evolution of languages being cyclic, it is not impossible to find 
one day that the languages after thousands of years of a certain 
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differentiation abandon the original distinction betweeen the verb and 
the noun. In the last section of this chapter on the logic of 
languages, the author presents the two sides of the argument, the one 
interpreting languages purely in terms of logical systems, and the 
other, taking them as entirely arbitrary structures. There is a signi- 
ficant difference here. Logic is a production of reason whereas 
languages rely on the sub-concious and their evolution within a 
certain social milieu in a given time and space. There is certainly an 
internal logic of every language but it is not what may be called a> 
pure logic. It dnes not construct a coherent system of constraints. 
There is a certain principle of fluidity (p. 147). 


Chapter VII: The order of words and the order of the world. In this 
chapter the author diScusses primarily the contorversies around the 
order of words in a sentence in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in France. It deals with the exploration of categories of 
thought related with the order of words. The author admits that 
beyond the specific cases of the order of words, there is a question of 
a general veriety, applicable to all human sciences. The discinles of 
Descartes consider linguistic categories as universal components of 
innate reason. Consequently, the natural order that arranges them 
in a certain descending hierarchy was the very order of reason. But 
as the language with which they were primarily dealing was French, 
it became the point of departure, and, of course, the point of 
reference, of all discussion on the subject. The natural order was the 
order of words in French in which the linguists of the epoch believed, 
conception and expression coincide (p. 157). They called it the right 
arrangement of words, the natnral order or the direct construction. 
It is the direct order because it is the direct reflection of thoughts 
With this hypotheris, the notions of arrangement, construction. 
inversion, transposition, etc., were discussed. G. Girard presented 
typology of languages on this basis. The first type is that of the 
natural order which he calls, analogue, like that of French. The 
second type is where this order is not respected, like in Latin, which 
are called transpositive languages. The third type is mixed or 
or amphilogic where both of these processes are applied as in Greek. 
The author treats this problematics of the order of words strictly 
from the point of view of modern linguistics where language is 
defined as a doubly articulated phenomenon with phonology and 
syntax in the tradition of A. Martinet, even though the author has 
not quoted his master even once in this book (so much for the Guru- 
shishya tradition in France, we are in the age of Oedipus), and as 
such, I believe, the real import of this discussion in the Cartesian 
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France has not been properly understood. While it is true that the 
correspondence between the grammatical categories or the order of 
words in French and the conceptual categoies of of universal thought © 
are overemphasized, or, are even misunderstood, this correspondence 
is only a point of departure. It is in the domain of discourse that 
the linguistic sentence is being analysed. It is defined as a 
“proposition”, a statement on a given situation of the world. The 
Cartasian linguistics is not a sentence linguistics as Chomsky and the 
author of this book believe. It always refers to the units of discourse, 
the kind of units Michel Foucault describes in Archaeology of 
Knowledge. Instead of presenting this debate of the order of words 
in an ironic manner, the presentation familiar to all modern linguists 
because of their knowledge of languages with different word orders» 
we should try to understand the linguistics of discourse and begin to 
comprehend the theoretical import of a proposition as opposed to a 
grammatical sentence, which can be nothing but a direct reflection 
of the former. For along time, modern linguistics suffered from the 
formalistic approach. The marginal introductions of semantic and 
pragmatic components in sentence analysis have not made much 
difference. The Cartesian linguistics was primarily a linguistics of 
discourse where language was defined as a semiotic system, asa 
system where thought and form coincide, where language plays a 
mediatory role between thought (reason) and the externa] world. It 
is only when we assign this mediatory role to human language and 
base our linguistics on this problematics of semiotic transpositions 
from a given proposition to a corresponding linguistic sentence that 
we can propose linguistics not only as a science which deals with 
grammatical constructs but also with conceptual formulations appli- 
cable to all socio-cultural fields of human eommunication. This is. 
the veritable import of Cartesian linguistics. The issue is not whether 
the examples from French about “‘clarity and coherence’”’ are universal, 
whether a certain word order is natural or inverted, what matters in a 
theoretical framework is that Cartesian linguistics addressed itself to 
these notions of clarity and coherence and the succession of proposi- 
tional phrases ina discourse to achieve a certain logical correlations 
between what man thinks and what he articulates, a correlate 
unfortunately completely ignored in modern linguisttics. In the next 
section of this chapter, the author presents a typology of syntax in 
different languages of the world in the quest for word-order 
universals, and, finds that every order is nullified in one or the other 


language. He is then satisfied with what he calls the “tendency” 
towards a universal order and not a universal. order itself. Interestingly 
enough after criticising the search for a correlation of universal 
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categories of thought with formal categories of grammar, the author 
remaining strictly in the tradition of modern structural linguistics, 
makes a similar effort in a domain which has no theoretical implica- 
tions for the understanding of human language. After all the 
problematics is not that the languages have different structures but 
why they differ from each other. The transposition of the notions 
of clarity and coherence in a linguistic discourse led man to compose 
meaningful propositions on his world. This quest for a reflection of 
coherent thought in language in Cartesian linguistics gave us a 
scientific method of semiotic discourse which revolutionise the field 
of human sciences. Modern linguistics has, however, reversed this 
order of enquiry. Recent typological researches have shown that 
there is not a single feature that is common to all languages. One 
talks of only percentages or tendencies. The theoretical import of 
such studies, as those of Cartesian speculations, lies not in the 
empirical finds of similarities or dissimilarities, but in the deductive 
notion of the linguistic discourse. The formalistic typological studies 
are inductive and show disparate diversity in disjunction. The 
Cartesian propositional conceptualisation is deductive and even when 
it finds dissimilarities at formal level, the quest leads to a discursive 
conjunction, the real basis of modern semiotics. 


Chapter VIII: The masters of words. In this chapter, the author 
deals with human intervention in language. In the beginning there 
were attempts to envisage a unique language from which all languages 
have descended. This ideal or archetype language was not based on 
any empirical experience but it reflected a desire to see in an ideal 
language the virtues of simplicity, univocity, regularity and logic 
(p. 190). It was indeed a philoSophical preoccupation. In the follo- 
wing section there is a discussion on the efforts in reconstructing a 
national language based on a national consciousnes. The author 
gives examples from the experience of Israel, France and a large 
number of other countries. In modern Israel, a veritable national 
language in the form of modern Hebrew was created by Ben Yehuda. 
In Germany, we have the example of Luther and the new religious 
language idiom. Ataturk’s attempt in Turkey is well known. 
Language becomes a political instrument par cxcellence in the domain 
of unifying nations, promoting revolutions, organising and moderni- 
sing new emerging states. These attempts affect lexicon, orthography, 
and even at times, the morphosyntactic structures. The so-called 
official language has always pushed back all other dialects and the 
patois. The revolutionary France systematically suppressed all local 
variations as residues of old feudal order. In the Soviet Union, 
Stalin showed a keen interest in the problems of “‘Marxist’’ language. 
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The Maocist China had to grapple with the problem of a standard 
Chinese as the main instrument of revolutionary development. The 
author describes the power of word as the power of state authority. 
Even when the philosopher and the priest envisage the logic and the 
unity of discourse, they dream of imposing an idiom surcharged with 
authoritarian dictates. As such, all reforms in vocabulary, all 
attempts at normalising and modernising a given linguistic idiom are 
not just innocent games of the lovers of language, they are veritable 
political acts (p. 231). The part that a linguist plays in planification, - 
reform, teaching of languages, translation and other pedagogic 
exercises iS an important part where he can positively inflect the 
course of things (p. 204). 


Chapter IX: The theory of three points of view. In the third part of 
this book the author presents his own theory of linguistic analysis. 
He begins with a redefinition of the object of study in linguistics. It 
is not with words associating meanings with sounds that we should 
operate, he asserts, but with the ensembles of sentences forming 
texts. This is already a serious theoretical point of departure where 
sentence has always been treated as the maximum unit of study. He 
then goes on to define a linguistic sentence which is based on two 
criteria. Firstly, it is an ensemble of words that the native speakers 
consider as complete or. sufficient in itself, not requiring any addi- 
tional feature to be grammatically correct or semantically. 
interpretable (p. 207). The second criterion is formal based ona 
intonational contour. Thus defined, a sentence can be considered 
from three points of view. The first envisages it in relation with the 
system of language. In this perspective, one studies rapports between 
the terms and the expressions of these rapports. This is called the 
morphosyntactic point of view. The second relates sentences with 
the external world. This is the semantico-referential point of view. 
Finally, the relation between the speaker and the auditor. The 
locuteur chooses a certain strategy or a mode of expression, introdu- 
cing a hierarchy between what he says and the obiect of his 
formulating sentences. This is called the enunciative-hierarchical 
point of view. The author makes it clear that these are only points 
of view and not the levels implies a realation of hierarchy or a _ trans- 
formational mechanism with which the levels are derivable from each 
other. These three points of view, on the other hand, are comple- 
mentary where none is dominant. The theory of three points of view 
brings out three types of relations between the terms. There is also 
a solidarity amongst them. The same word may function as a subject 
from the first point of view, as a participant from the second point 
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of view and as a theme from the third. The same can be considered 
as predicate (1), process (2) and rhyme (3). In the semantico- 
referential context a minimal utterance puts two terms in relation 
with each other as a process and as a participant. In the semantic 
types, there may be two divisions: non-active and active. The 
non-actives are: equative, defined by the process; attributive- 
qualified by the process; situational, identified by the situation, 
existential, posed as existing; descriptive, conceived as the theatre of 
process. The active is based on a certain control over the process. 
The author gives examples for each of these classifications of his 
model to analyse any linguistic utterance (p. 214). The author 
emphasizes that the minimal] utterance with two terms is not an opera- 
tional fundamental unit. The place where the significance emerges 
is not an isolated sentence. It is the text as an ensemble of sentences. 
The text expresses a homogenous message, eventually broken into 
smaller units (p. 215) within which the messages are articulated. All 
languages have words coordinating grammatical structures, or 
intonational contours marking addition or progression of ideas. The 
author then presents a model of three zones where significance takes 
place. The zone A includes the reconstructed referent, the signified of 
the signs, the semantics of the syntax, the sequence, the narrow 
context and the broad context. The zone B includes cultural aptitude, 
punctual circumstances, degree of mutual knowledge, relative social 
status, and, political and economic conditions. The zone C refers to 
the conscious significances (p. 216). In the last section of this very 
important chapter on linguistic theory, the author discusses the 
problematics of the enunciative-hierarchical point of view and 
pragmatics. He insists that by concentrating on the problem of theme 
and rhyme, i. ¢., the choice of the locuteur and the comprehension 
by the auditeur within a hierarchy of tnformation, we avoid falling 
into the vast ocean of pragmatics (p. 221). Whereas the field of 
pragmatics is uncontrollable, the contrastive polarity of theme and 
rhyme offers a possibility of solidly applying the three points of view 
on the same reality. For example, a sentence like “I’enfant s’est 
endormi” (the child fell asleep) is susceptible of being analysed in 
three complementary ways: the first part, I’enfant, is the subject 
from the point of view (1), actant from the point of view (2), and 
theme from the point of view (3). The second part, s’est endormi, 
is respectively, predicate, process and rhyme. Theme and rhyme are 
determined with rapport to each other and do not have absolute 


value. in a4 given sentence, the rhyme may be more informative than 
the theme. One can consider theme as an element delimiting the 
universe of discourse i. ¢., 48 @ support in contrast with rhyme as 
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apport, and, the theme in as much as an old information in contrast 
with rhyme as anew information (p. 222). This hierarchical infor- 
mation or succession of ideas can be best seen in a paragraph or a 
continuous text as opposed to an isolated sentence where no such 


polarity can be posited. 


Chapter X: Socio-operative linguistics or for a theory of communication. 
Towards the end of the last chapter, the author introduces a 
discussion on the dichotomy between parole and langue proposed by 
Saussure. Following Saussure, the structuralists ignored parole and 
concentrated only on the system of language that langue is supposed 
to represent. The recent developments in pragmatics emphasize the 
importance of parole in social communication. The author proposes 
a model which takes account of parole langue polarity as a dialectical 
interaction in the context of a dialogal phenomenon. He thinks that 
in pragmatics not enough attention is paid to the social. cultural and 
historical dimension of the activity of parole. Going beyond the 
past preoccupations of the structuralists, we should have a theory of 
personality but this subject should not be a pure subjectivity. The 
author proposes the concept of a psychosocial enunceur. The 
enunceur is to be taken as a locuteur + auditeur, and, not as 
locuteur — auditeur because they are not interchangeable entities. 
The psychosocial enunceur combines within himself all types of 
linguistic usages in different situations. This is why the distinctions 
inspired by logico-semantics are not always operative if we take 
account of the discursive and textual context. Once the concept of 
the psychosocial enunceur is well defined, the model of socio-operative 
linguistics can be presented as a dialectics of the constraints and the 
liberty which relates language with the enunceur. In the domain of 
constraints there are (1) system of language with phonology, 
morphology, syntax, (2) dialogal circumstances, (3) biological 
factors, and, (4) the linguistic imaginaire and: the status. In the 
domain of the initiatives, there are (1) construction of the system of 
language (a) by collective enunceur, unconscious agent of change 
over a long period, (b) by groups of enunceurs forming different 
societies, creoles and the birth of specialised languages, (c) by indi- 
vidual enunceurs as conscious acts : neologic creations, poetic activity 
(2) the formation of situations: variation, usage of parole as an 
instrument of power. 


Chapters XI and XII; The oscillations of parole, and, the love of 
languages. In the last two chapters of the book, the auther continues 
his earlier discussions and tries to place language in a_ milieu. 
Instead of finding correspondences between linguistic and socia 
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structures, the author finds several examples of social and political 
prejudices in the use of gender, number and other grammatical cate- 
gories to refer to only one group Of people or the other. There are 
the examples of chairman, chairperson, chairwoman etc., and the use 
of the second person singular and plural in French and many 
languages of Asia. Finally, the author ends up with love for 
languages as a byproduct of linguistics and linguistic systems. 


As a postscript for the readers in English I would like to add that 
Professor Claude Hagége has written several books. Some of the 
important ones are: The linguistic problem of prepositions and the 
Chinese solution (1975), The generative grammar : Critical reflections 
(1981), with A. G. Haudricourt, Panchronic phonology (1978), The 
structure of languages (1982), Langue reform: history and future 
(1984). I would also like to inform the readers that after an appear- 
ance on French television on books review session, L’homme de paroles 
was sold ninety thousand copies in three months, a record for any 
book on linguistics in any country. 
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VEMANA AND SARVAJNA. A Comparative Study. 
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In a handy volume of 163 pages the author helps the reader to 
have an insight into the works of Vemana of Telugu and Sarvajna 
of Kannada. Thirvalluvar of Tamil and Kabir of Hindi are also 
brought to focus to compare the thematic similarities current in the 
later day religious reformers. How ceremonial Hinduism has helped 
to accumulate religious superstition and false beliefs among the 
practitioners and has solidified the cast structure and its hierarchy 
have been pinpointed. Vemana is punctuent in his criticism. Sarvajna 
is not less in his approach. ‘When God resides in oneself why go 
behind Sanyasins and to distant places for pilgrimage. Reform 
yourself for good living. A good family life is a heaven in one’s 
life’. These may be broadly the thrust of both the poets. 


After independence especially in the later half of this century 
a desire to know the literature of the neighbours has become 
irresistable. ‘Though competent translations are few, a summary or 
an elucidation in a common language is read with interest increasingly. 
The journals and weeklies of the dailies have played a significant role. 
The Jnanapith which awards the handsom prize of one lakh (now 
raised to one lakh and fifty thousand) and the Central Sahitya 
Akademy have made comparison and evaluation implicit. But the 
tools of comparison are not yet sharpened. Hence many of the hints 
are spotty and disjuncted, though they give a glimpse with a limited 
utility and satisfaction of the literature of others. 


In comparison of literature, as in language, the cognates have 
to be delimited and the grouping has to be attempted. Similarities 
and dissimilarities need to be pinpointed. Telugu or Kannada, Tamil 
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or Hindi are languages::with:jan individuality yeven;:when they focus 
on a common theme of religious reform. They have the colouring 
of the soil...because. the. users, in. this case, enjoyers are.the speakers of . 
the language. One cannot say that all the themes are from Sanskrit. 
THis great Janguageitself hadi borrowed the:thémes from:the\popular* 
speech. When the spoken language became the literary’ language it 
retooki what itigayevand:reshaped:it dn:such:a way to.reachthe masses: 


The. dominance. of comparative literature...in:.the last two or. 
three decades is a welcome sign in*India. A simplistic.and pedestrain 
approach will leave out many facts necessary for making comparative 
literature asta-diseipline: One of the-pre-requsite:is translation-and:' 
a crop.,of..exponents.of, the Jiterature, of ;the neighbouring languages. .. 
Until. these. prerequsites« are. fulfilled any attempt will be.a touch and 
go affair. What G. Appa»Rao. has.done is.a preliminary.one which 
is necessary for the growth of the discipline of comparative literature. 

I enjoyed*the book: while» travelling: recently: to: Delhi... 1 am*sure« 
many will do sow 
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